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POLITICAL. 





“A TARIFF FOR REVENUE”: WHAT IT REALLY 
MEANS. 


Davip A. WELLS. 


The Forum, New York, September, 

se ARIFF for revenue only” is the expression of a funda- 

= mental principle of one of the great political parties of 
the country, and it embodies a principle that in its largest and 
legitimate sense is not yet popularly recognized, and a mean- 
ing far broader and more important than would follow a limit- 
ation of its application to mere levying of duties (taxes) upon 
imports. 

In a truly free and highly developed State the fundamental 
and essential purpose of government is not to abridge the 
liberty of the individual citizen in respect to his person or his 
possession and use of property, but to increase it; and this 
result can only be attained by taking a part of the property of 
the citizen which the existence of the State has enabled him 
to acquire, for the purpose of maintaining instrumentalities 
for preventing any encroachment upon his rightful liberty. In 


every free State there are limitations on the exercise of the 
taxing power, growing out of the structure of the government 
or because it is free; or, as Chief Justice Marshall expressed it, 
“by the implied reservations of individual rights growing out 
of the nature of a free goverment, and the maintenance of 
which is essential to its existence.” 

Limitation of the taxing power under a free government 
grows out of the source and sole justification of the power, 
namely, its wecessity ; and the righteousness of any specific 
interference by the State with individual rights of property (as 
well as in respect to personal liberty) may be tested by the 
question, /s zt necessary? If the State, even for necessary and 
legitimate objects, takes the amount of property to which it 1s 
entitled in a way that requires a citizen to pay more than his 
just share of the requisite amount, it takes that to which it 
has no right, and its act becomes simply confiscation and tyr- 
anny. Hence, to make taxation, which is a fit contrivance 
only for raising revenue, an instrument for effecting some 
ulterior purpose, be it never so just or legitimate, to seek to 
make use of it for the attainment of any other advantage than 
the obvious one of raising money, is to lose sight of a funda- 
mental principle of every free government, and to exclude the 
recognition of any other basis for the exercise of this great 
sovereign power of the State than expediency, which in turn 
will depend upon the actions, passions, and prejudices of legis- 
lators, who may not be the same in any two successive legisla- 
tive assemblies. Such a perversion of principle reaches its 
climax of absurdity in practice when its immediate benefici- 
aries claim to be the only proper persons to determine the 
incidence and amount of taxation, a claim that is practically 
equivalent to the assumption that privilege should take preced- 
ence of right in the theory of government. 

If the State, in providing necessary revenue, levies taxes in 
such manner that no citizen is required to pay more or allowed 
to pay less than his just proportion, then there is no tyranny 
in taxation, even if the methods employed, without any such 
intent, may incidentally promote private interests or sumptu- 
ary purposes. But if, for the promotion of these purposes, 
the State resorts to unjust methods, and imposes upon some 
citizens an undue share of the general public burden, then to 
just that extent taxation becomes tyrannical and cannot be 
justified. The proposition is indisputable that the State can- 
not, without violating that simple principle of justice which 
requires equality in taxation, use its taxing power for any 
other purpose whatever except for raising money. 

If the legislative power decides that it would be expedient to 
establish or stimulate the manufacture of certain commodities, 
no one under a free government would venture to justify such 
action, except on the ground of promoting public welfare, 
although practically such justification inthe United States has 
long since ceased to be other than a pretense and a cover for 
private interests. Suppose that the manufacture of tin-plate 
is to be stimulated, and it is decided that this can best be done 
by giving the domestic manufacturer the difference between 
what his product will fetch in a free market and what he can 
make it for, say fifteen million dollars per annum: it would 
seem to be only simple justice that the Government should 
fairly and honestly pay the sum and raise the money, not by a 
tax on the consumers of the product artificially maintained, 
who are no more interested than all other citizens, but by a 
levy upon the community at large, in the same equitable man- 
ne, as it raises money to pay its other expenses. In short, if 
any industry cannot live without State aid, and it is for the 
public welfare that it should live, let the State directly sub- 
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sidize it,and not maintain it by allowing private interest arbit- 
rarily to exercise the great sovereign power of taxation. 

The idea of using the power of taxation for other purposes 
than that of obtaining revenue for defraying the necessary 
expenses of the Government was one hostile at the outset to 
all the beliefs and habits of thought of the American people; 
was totally incongruous with the social and political system 
which they instituted and expected, and was reluctantly 
admitted under the idea that the industries of a new country 
might need some necessary assistence and stimulus at the 
outset. 

Sharp political criticism has been made against that part of 
the platform adopted by the Chicago Democratic Convention 
which unequivocally asserts that “the Federal Government 
has no constitutional power to enforce and collect tariff duties 
except for the purpose of revenue only.” Such criticism has 
no validity if any respcct is to be paid to the true principles of 
taxation; and if such assertion, as is claimed, involves a 
“radical departure from any of the previous official utterances 
of the party,” it is a departure in the nature of true progress 
and in the direction of freedom, and not a retrogression. 





SHALL POLITICAL JUGGLERY CLOUD THE ISSUE? 
E. N. CARNAY. 
Republican Magazine, New York, September. 


T each recurring national election a wider departure is 
made from questions at issue. Duplicity, prejudice, and 
jugglery play more important parts. Principles and measures 
are rapidly being displaced by sentiment and what is com- 
monly called “ political buncombe,” all of which tend to make 
it more difficult to reach an honest and intelligent verdict on 
great public questions. 

Added to this we have the professional agitators and calam- 
ity wailers, who picture want, misery, and abject poverty in 
every department of life, when quite the reverse is visible on 
every hand. Politicians of this stripe find certain classes an 
easy prey to their recitations of oppression, and always point 
to taxation and poverty as a justification for their assertions. 

Taxation and poverty are conditions always visible, and 
these questions being seductive and misleading, are always 
good “stock in trade” and ready weapons for assailing the 
party in power. In considering these questions it is important 
that the voter bear in mind several facts: Taxation is as inev- 
itable as poverty is unavoidable. One is the legitimate source 
of revenue for the support of government, the other an unfor- 
tunate condition beyond the control of that government. As 
long as governments exist we shall have taxation; as long as 
human society remains what it is we shall have more or less 
poor. Therefore parties can no more regulate the distribution 
of wealth or abolish poverty than they can avoid taxation. 
These are conditions which legislation can influence only to 
the extent of levying and collecting the taxes in such a way as 
to be the least felt (that is, in the most indirect way possible), 
and increasing the opportunities for the distribution of wealth 
by broadening its field of operation. These advantages present 
legislation gives us, since no people pay taxes in a more indi- 
rect way, neither do any approach the American people in 
point of comfort and general prosperity among the masses. 
Any party that promises to accomplish more, simply plays 
upon the credulity of the people. 

In the pending campaign the main issue is clearly defined. 
Do we want Protection or Free Trade? This is the question 
the coming election must answer. There can be no evasion. 
The Republican platform is, as always, unqualifiedly for Pro- 
tection: while the Democratic platform denounces as uncon- 
stitutional the collection of any duties on imports except for 
revenue only. 

The Chicago Hera/d says: 

Already the cry is raised that the Democratic platform means Free 
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Trade. Well, so be it. It certainly means a tariff for no other pur- 
pose than to raise revenue. It means no tariff to support mendicant 
industries ; that comes as near free trade as anybody but a single- 
taxer wishes to come ; if that is free trade, the Democracy is for free 
trade, without qualification or reservation. 

The Chicago 7zmes says, ‘The Democracy wants nothing 
that resembles Protection ” 

The New York Sum says: 

It looks very much as if the radical free-trade Democrats had con- 
cluded to defeat the Chicago ticket at any cost. Not content with 
putting into the platform an extreme free-trade declaration, which is 
as destitute of logic as it is of historic accuracy, they manifest ‘a des- 
perate purpose to force that absurd and indefensible issue in the fore- 
ground of the election and drive away from the support of the ticket 
every voter who regards either policy or precision in respect of the 
free-trade question. 

The Sux makes an attempt to bring into the foreground the 
“Force Bill” as the only safe issue. The New York Wordd 
Says: 

The Republican party, if it remains in power, proposes to keep up 
the price of food, clothing, and building material, by maintaining a 
high protective tariff. It also proposes to continue to reduce revenues, 
by keeping up prohibitory duties. It intends to meet the deficiency 
for which it is responsible, by the creation of a new national debt. 
The Democratic party proposes to reduce tariff taxes, and 
thereby increase revenues, for the purpose of meeting the enormous 
charge with which the Billion Dollar Congress has burdened the 
people. 

Is it not remarkable that in 1888, when there was a large 
surplus, the Republican policy was bound to yield too much 
revenue and further enlarge that surplus, while the Democratic 
policy wouid as surely decrease it, and in 1892 (with what they 
choose to call a threatened deficit), protection will undoubt- 
edly continue to decrease the revenue, while the policy of 
tariff for revenue only would as surely increase the same? This 
is not mere inconsistency ; it goes the full length of downright 
absurdity. 

It is, however, interesting to learn that protection cannot 
raise too much revenue, as the complaint seems to be that it 
will increase the national debt. What, then, becomes of the 
cry of robbery, so often indulged in ? 

The hope of Democracy is to cloud the issue. The intel- 
ligent voter must make comparisons and draw deductions, as 
men do in all other affairs in which they have an interest. Let 
him take facts and realities of which he is himself a witness, 
and compare them with Democratic assertions and charges, 
and he will have a correct gauge to measure the degree of con- 
fidence to be placed in Democratic theories and promises. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT, 

JOSEPH REINACH, EDITOR “ LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE.” 

New Review, London, September. 

HE advent of the new English Cabinet to office has been 
T hailed with unanimous sympathy in France. For this 
First, the profound respect 
which Mr. Gladstone personally inspires, the nobility of his 
character, the constant large-mindedness of his statesmanship 
and that astounding youth which keeps him at four-score 
years the most tireless and enthusiastic of European states- 
men. In the second place there is a community, or at all 
events a similarity, of view between English Liberals and Rad- 
icals on the one hand, and the French Republicans on the 
other, which forbids any lack of interest on the part of either 
in the fortunes of the other. The third reason, which out- 
weighs the others, is the systematic hostility which Lord Sal- 
isbury, while at the Foreign Office, never failed to evince 
towards our interests. This wanton hostility ended, to use an 
up-to-date expression by getting considerably “on our 
nerves.” An open rupture between the two countries would 
not, of course, have resulted from it, but the diplomatic rela- 


three reasons may be assigned. 
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tions between them would have become worse and worse, and 
the two nations which always seem specially designed to act in 
harmony would have ended by being completely at loggerheads 
in all quarters of the globe—a result which would have served 
the interests neither of France nor of England; nor of human- 
ity at large. Of course questions of English home politics 
have only a relative interest for us; their sole positive interest 
is contained in their reaction on England’s toreign policy. But 
France would not be France if she could withhold her sympa- 
thy from a just and righteous cause, in whatever country it is 
being fought out. It redounds to the honor of public opinion 
in Our country that in the Irish cause it has pronounced unan- 
imously and warmly in favor of the oppressed against the 
oppressor. 
The Irish cause appears to Frenchmen likely to prove the 
first act of a great drama in which the current of French sym- 
pathy has already been sufficiently indicated. On the meeting 
of Parliament early in 1893, the House of Commons will pass 
a Home Rule Bill by the same majority which displaced the 
Salisbury Cabinet. But no matter how moderate may be its 
provisions, the House of Lords will throw out the Bill. There 
will then be but one thing for Mr. Gladstone to do, and he has 
had the courageous frankness to announce it beforehand. He 
will appeal to the country, and he will say, “If this House of 
Peers is to continue to exist as a controlling force, it, too, 
must derive its authority from the people. We must create 
something on the lines of the American or French Senate.” 
Will he carry, by means of his majority in the House of Com- 
mons, a measure for the reform of the House of Lords, which 
that House would naturally reject, as they will reject Home 
Rule? Or will he carry the question to the electors, enlarging 
thus his platform, and having behind him the Irish party, who 
will see Home Rule first of all in the reform of the House of 
Lords, and the whole of the English Democracy, who will see 
in it all the political, economic, and social reforms for which 
they are waiting? 
answered to-day. 
arise, and that the end of the century will be entirely occu- 


The question is one which cannot be 
But it is certain that the question will 


pied in England with the struggle of the democracy against 
the strongest aristocratic fortress in the world, which fora 
long time has been an anomaly and an inexplicable anachron- 
ism in the constitution of the “ Mother of Parliaments.” 
Turning to the foreign policy of the new Government, 1 
would premise that no one of us is simple enough to suppose 
that its first act will be to offer us the evacuation of Egypt. 
But Lord Rosebery, aggressive Imperialist though he be, will 
not be able like his predecessor, to seek a quarrel with us in 
every quarter, whatever pressure the Gallophobes of the Tory 
He will even be forced 
to do exactly the reverse, and to substitute the cordiality, 


party may try to bring to bear on him. 


which it isthe expressed will of his party to foster, for the 
spirit of bickering and discord. Hence the necessary discussion 
which must arise regarding Egypt will take quite a different tone. 
Many English politicians believed that France would easily con- 
sole herself for the events which permitted England to estab- 
lish herself alone at the foot of the Pyramids; but the events 
of ten years have sufficiently exposed their mistake. The 
question of Alsace-Lorraine alone excepted, there is no point 
of foreign policy on which we are so absolutely agreed among 
ourselves. France will never acquiesce in the idea that Alsace- 
Lorraine is to be German forever, and she will not one whit 
more resign herself to the indefinite occupation of Egypt by 
England. Germany need not seek our good will in any part 
of the world, for our interests and hers are everywhere 
diametrically opposed. But it is otherwise with England, and 
she it is, by consent of the most competent writers, who has 
lost most by the rupture of the eatente cordiale. What is 
required to renew this exfente? A sacrifice of national pride, 
or a sacrifice of interest on England’s part? The occupation 
of Egypt costs England much more than it gives her in return, 
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and national pride can have no place where national honor is 
concerned. 

In 1882, when England, under Mr. Gladstone's government, 
went alone to Egypt, she bound herself in honor to France, 
and to all the signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin, that 
she would remain only so long as was necessary to restore 
order. That order has been 
notoriety, 


restored is a fact of common 
Now the question isthis: Is a country less bound 
to keep an engagement than a private individual? In Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, all the most influential men 
of the Liberal and Radical party, have always maintained that 
the undertaking ought to be respected, and that the interest 
as well as the honor of England is concerned in carrying it 
into effect, 

We are firmly convinced that the new English Government 
will honor the draft it has signed, and show that political 
honor is as well understood in England ,as_ commercial 
probity. 

We do not ask the reéstablishment of the Dual Control in 
Egypt; we ask, bearing in mind the title of one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s most famous articles, that Egypt should be for the 
Egyptians; that the neutralization of the Suez Canal should 
be extended to the whole valley of the Nile, and that the coun- 
try should, in this manner, become an African Belgium. 


STATE AUTHORITY. 
HOLTUM., 
Tidens Strom, Copenhagen, September. 

LL subjection of one man to another, all political author- 

ity, has its root in war, and all socialism as it is found in 

the existing social organization is far from being any new 
introduction in the interest of freedom and progress; it is 
merely something left over from the militarism of olden times. 
Though they bear a recent date, these social ideas al! hail from 
the days of feudalism and are but dead notions about State 
authority, In bygone days, when the State was constantly 
exposed to attack from neighbors, it was reasonable and expe- 
dient to centre all administration and command with absolute 
authority in one hand; such an arrangement created a power- 
ful means of defense or attack, and the existence of the com- 
monwealth depended upon it. Out of this grew the belief in 
the divine right of kings, a belief which has survived though 
the foundation is lost. So long as it was believed, that the 
king was God’s vicar, his word was respected, and the State 
When 
wars became less frequent and peace, the foundation of liberty 
and freedom, was more assured, the belief in the king and his 
personification of the State—* The State, it is I "—gradually 
declined, and royal absolute power was abolished in many 


had a solid foundation in the people’s consciousness, 


countries. But then happened something not altogether uncom- 
mon: that which was given up in theory was maintained in 
practice, The unobserved from the 
king’s head upon the many heads of Parliament and sanc- 


oil of anointment ran 


tioned their edicts in the same way as it had before sanctioned 
those of the King. The law passed by Parliament and the 
Government is practically considered holy and inviolate and 
it is expected that all will bow down before it, that it is every- 
body’s moral duty to obey it. Nobody questions its absolute 
Nobody, however, has ever thought that Parliaments 


had divine authority; we know too well that either politica! 


power. 


double-dealing and machinations or the will of the people 
have made them. Wherever the will of the people has ruled 
it has been taught that the majority had an incontestable and 
absolute right over the minority. 
till lately. 
believed in. 
Is the minority obliged to obey the majority? Is not that 
demand as absurd as that which would compel one man to 


Nobody ever questioned it 
It has been believed in as the royal prerogative was 


obey another, because the latter was two inches taller than 


the former? If the majority rules forever, then freedom has 
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come to an end, a man becomes a slave of it, and ceases to be 
a free citizen. 

Suppose a number of people organize a circulating library. 
From the start the majority of subscribers rule through and 
by the directors. It seems the most natural way, for it has 
become custom. Some day the majority votes to sell the 
library and use the proceeds to pay their fares to the Congo 
State. Must the minority acquiesce in such a proceeding? 
Can it thus be deprived of its property? Has it not a right to 
demand to be paid back its money, etc.? When the minority 
agreed to be ruled by the majority it meant that that authority 
related to all main questions for the good of the library, and 
no further. An emigration to the Congo is not for the 
good of the library. The minority rightly considers itself 
robbed of its money. It will not do without further reasoning 
to apply the customary theory of State, and say, that the 
State is such an organization as a library only on a large 
and more manifold scale, hence a compact giving the rule to 
the majority. The State is no such compact. No nation was 
ever formed that way. The individual is born as a member of 
the State, and is ordinarily never enrolled as such. As no 
agreement has been entered upon, there is no reason that the 
individual should not have his own will. Morally he is 
entitled to it. But as no agreement has been signed the 
minority, however, exzs¢s as little as the majority, except by 
force. Neither of the two have rights or duties so far. But— 
this looks like anarchism. 

As we cannot live without order and government, and do 
not want to relapse into barbarism, let us imagine the way 
a State might be formed. In the first place, all future citizens 
would agree that they needed a compact for the protection of 
life, honor, and property, and they would be willing to submit 
to majority rule for such a purpose. If the same people in the 
next place were asked if they would let the majority determine 
the country’s religion, mode of worship, agricultural methods, 
trade prices, modes in dress, hours of labor, etc., the most of 
them would say no, and no agreement could be arrived at. A 
“majority” by force or by circumstances could not in such 
affairs exercise any moral supremacy, Every dissenting citizen 
would be justified in opposing laws given by the “ majority ” 
or those in power. Until this relationship be better under- 
stood by the people their liberty is curtailed and their notions 
about freedom very limited. 

State authority can go no further than to questions of 
common interest, questions on which all agree by necessity. 
It cannot and must not extend to the personal and private. 
SAD CONDITION OF ITALY UNDER ITS PRESENT 

GOVERNMENT. 
La Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, August 16. 
LTHOUGH matters in the political world are very quiet at 
the present moment, there are certain things transpir- 
ing, both in and out of Italy, which have great significance and 
should receive profound attention. 

In our Own Country the condition of public security is con- 
stantly deteriorating. The assassination of the Bishop of 
Foligno in a railway carriage, a horrible crime of which there 
had been no previous example in Italy, certainly deserved to 
make, as it did, a strong impression on the whole country. 
This assassination, however, was no graver matter than many 
events of a like nature which for some time past have succeeded 
each other with unwonted frequency. Robberies, assaults, 
sanguinary crimes follow one after another, in the country 
as well as in the towns, not excluding the capital itself. 
In the neighborhood of Rome there have been, during the 
last two months, several crimes of this nature, without the 
public authorities being able to discover any traces of the male- 
factors. This is a very serious matter, which should have the 
undivided attention of the Government, even while it is 
engrossed with the subject of the forthcoming elections. 
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What is particularly deplorable in the Foligno affair is the 
quality of the personage who was its victim. Certainly, no one 
pretends that evil-doers of the kind which dared to raise a 
homicidal arm against a venerable shepherd of souls, equally 
eminent for culture and piety, have any special reverence for 
the ecclesiastical dress; but this fact is nevertheless a symptom 
A few 
months since in France violent acts, theretofore unheard of, 
took place in the public churches, and in Prussian Poland 
unarmed and peaceful Roman Catholic priests have been 
murdered. 


of an evil which is increasing in several countries. 


Now the contagion has reached Italy. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the foolish offenses, recently commit- 
ted in some sacred places in Rome, and by several other 
unequivocal signs. 

Against this sad epidemic it is indispensable to raise a barrier 
at the very beginning. We know well that these sinister aberra- 
tions of the public mind cannot be corrected by decrees, regu- 
lations, and other dispositions of the authorities, since they 
arise from a perversion of customsand opinions, to alter which 
there is need of a vigorous reaction of the national conscience. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary for the Government to provoke 
and hasten such a reaction, by showing from the first appear- 
ance of the evil the greatest severity towards malefactors of 
this kind, and also by promoting healthy and honest public 
instruction. We do not intend to suggest that the State 
itself should teach religion ; but only that it place no obstacles 
in the way of religious instruction, that it respect and cause to 
be respected those who impart such instruction, and that it 
curb rigorously that sly, ridiculing, multiform war which is 
made with impunity in the greater part of the public offices on 
all that is connected with faith and religion. Without such 
action on the part of the Government, the Italian people will fall 
into the crassest ignorance of the elementary principles of 
Christianity. 

This is one of the points to which the Moderate-Conservative 
party ought to give the most serious attention, since it is one 
of the hinges on which hang the solidity and quiet of the 
State. The diffusion of a ridiculing incredulity among the 
masses is one of the gravest dangers which can threaten, and 
which Co threaten, modern society. Yet, in truth, it is the 
sort of thing which might be expected of a population without 
any ideal beyond this world, caring for material enjoyments 
only, lacking in virtue, and brutalized by vice and corruption. 
How can you hope to call forth in such a people at one stroke 
elevated sentiments of sacrifice and endurance, when the coun- 
try isin danger? What prevents the most ruinous theories of 
socialism and anarchism making rapid strides in the bosom of 
such a population and the disappearance of all ideas of honor, 
of honesty, of patriotism? It is no valid objection to our view 
to say that in Italy, where the evil has not yet, perhaps, become 
irremediable, the pontifical question is one obstacle in the way 
of anyone who wishes to make efforts in the direction we have 
pointed out; since such a question becomes petty and insig- 
nificant in the face of invading atheism. We may leave to the 
future the task of settling the political discord between the 
two powers, but in the meantime all should work to arrest the 
moral ruin of the people upon which both powers are founded. 
Let Italian politicians cease to consider the religious question 
as a special interest of the Vatican, and turn about to regard 
it as it is—that is, as a very high national interest, which it is 
the supreme duty of the State to care for, even though (an 
impossible case) the Vatican should appear to give it little 
thought. 

Among the symptoms of the evil we lament, should be noticed 
the disorders which occurred in Rome on the 7th irfstant 
apropos ofi—who would believe it ?—Christopher Columbus. 
We have no intention of exaggerating the import of these dis- 
orders, nor of making ridiculous comparisons with the deeds 
of the second of October, 1891, nor ot exculpating from all 
blame those who wished to use the name of the great navi- 
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gator, to whom no reasonable man would refuse to render 
homage, as a pretext for making party demonstrations in the 
streets. We must, however, condemn severely the intolerance 
of the pretended liberals, who did not hesitate to oppose such 
harmless demonstrations with brutal violence. If these hot- 
headed champions of liberty wished at any cost to make a 
manifestation in opposition to the first one, no one would have 
prevented their doing so at other hours and in numbers large 
enough to lay other crowns upon the bust of Columbus, when 
the whole difficulty would have been at an end. The prompt- 
ness with which this violence was improvised reveals an 
organization which the Government would do wisely to inves- 
tigate thoroughly, if it does not want to find itself, some fine 
day, disarmed in the presence of threats of another kind. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
PROFESSOR J. W. ASHLEY. 











Economic Review, London, July to October. 


HOUGH we recognize that the relation between employer 
T and employed is usually one of hostility, we need not 
exaggerate the evil. It is certainly not true that the relations 
between employers and employed are becoming worse; that, as 
some alarmists tell us, “ there is a widening gulf between social 
classes.” There has, beyond all question, been an improve- 
ment in the material condition of the working classes in the 
last fifty years, and with it has come a moral and an intellec- 
tuel improvement. On the other side, the advent of democ- 
racy together with hard experience have taught the masters 
more consideration for their men. 

The difficulties in the way of the satisfactory solution of the 
problem are so great that a considerable party has arisen which 
urges that no suggested remedy short of a complete abolition 
of the present industrial organization is worth applying. This 
party, commonly called Socialists, united as it is in its criticism 
of the existing order, is yet itself divided into two sections— 
that of the Socialists proper and that of the Anarchists,—which 
differ fundamentally in their conceptions of the form which 
the regenerated society of the future is to take. The Social- 
ists look forward to a system of production and distribution 
carried on by a great State, such as England, Germany, or 
even one so large as the United States, as a whole, with per- 
haps subordinate organs of local activity in the various terri- 
torial divisions, all, however, subject to the regulating and 
organizing authority of the central power. To use a term 
which has lately come into use in the United States, in this 
particular sense they are ‘* Nationalists”; their hopes are based 
on the transformation, but still the retention, of the modern 
State. The Anarchists, on the other hand, regard the modern 
State as itself one of the evils that have to be abolished. Their 
vision of the future is that of a number of little village com- 
munities, each completely communistic within itself, very 
loosely bound to one another by a friendly feeling of confeder- 
ation, but without any central authority or controlling power. 
Even within the village itself, it is to be a sense of mutual fel- 
lowship and common interest which is to guide their joint 
efforts, rather than any distinct coercive authority on the part 
of the majority. It is from this objection to the principle of 
authority that their name, “Anarchists,” was originally derived, 
and not froma love of chaos for its own sake, which no one 
out of Bedlam could be guilty of. 

I need hardly say that towards all these, whether they be 
called Anarchists or not, who commit acts of violence, the duty 
of the community is absolutely clear. There may be men 
among them who have been infuriated by the misfortunes of 
their lives, or misled by wild theories, and who are able to 
maim and kill their fellow-men with as little malice against 
them individually as an inquisitor felt towards a heretic, or, 
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Cromwell towards the Irish Roman Catholics. Yet murder 
and violence, with the highest motives, are murderand violence 
still, and as the protection of life is the very toundation of 
society, society—so long as it exists—must for its own self- 
preservation punish the acts of violence committed by fanatics, 
precisely as it would punish them when committed by footpads 
and burglars. In making this comparison, it is also implied 
that, in the trial of Anarchists, the question of the actual guilt 
of the accused should not be prejudged by any unnecessary 
reference to their opinions. 

There are, indeed, many Anarchists who would altogether 
disapprove of any such premature attempts on the part of 
individuals to hasten the revolution; and the doctrine of such 
distinguished men of science as Elisé Reclus and Prince Kra- 
potkin, of such a distinguished poet and artist as Mr. William 
Morris, deserves to be considered on its own merits. They are 
of opinion that, after prolonged propaganda, the masses will 
be convinced of the justice of their proposals; that the people 
will rise in their might; and, with little or no resistance, the 
new order will be established. Mr. William Morris, in charm- 
ingly written poems and prose-idyls, is never tired of pictur- 
ing that happy time “when all mz#e and all ¢Azne shall be 
ours.” 

It is hard to have to subject these pleasant fancies to cold 
criticism ; but Mr. Morris, by the active part he takes in pro- 
paganda, forces us todo so. _It will be observed that, even if 
the overwhelming majority of people in any particular country 
had become convinced Anarchists, and the owners of property 
had been either converted or overpowered, the problem of the 
organization of industry would yet remain. The Anarchists 
imply in every centre of “the great industry,” the authority of 
industrial chiefs and a detailed division of labor. 

The Anarchist plan, therefore, is no plan. It is an appeal to 
destroy what exists, in the hope that, during the upheaval, so 
vast a supply of additional wisdom and brotherly love will be 
developed, that a new society will spontaneously come into 
existence, able to dispense altogether with restrictive regula- 
tion. It is an extravagant appeal to faith, which could only 
come to men whom the keen perception of existing social 
troubles has blinded to all sense of probability. 


SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 
NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 


World, Boston, September. 
HILE Socialism has been comparatively an old story in 
France and Germany, a warm interest in it on the part 
of Englishmen and Americans is of comparatively recent date. 
More especially here in the United States Socialism has been 
running in some ways the course of a “fad.” At one time 
there were students of sociology who were convinced by the 
sale of a third of a million copies of ‘‘ Looking Backward” in 
this country, that there were at least a million, if not two mill- 
ion thorough-going socialists in the United States, all of 
whom might be considered ready to inaugurate ‘‘ nationalism ” 
at the earliest possible moment. But the large sales of “ Look- 
ing Backward” no more indicated the existence of a million 
or two of convinced socialists, than the much larger sales of 
“Robert Elsmere” indicated that countless Americans were 
ready to join a new sect in Christianity holding the beliefs ol 
the author. 

The socialist novelists and poets have had their day, and 
careful thinkers and students, who, unlike Mr. Bellamy and his 
disciples, have been studying for years the phenomena of the 
economic and social life of modern man, are now receiving 
from the general public the condemnation they deserve. Men 
who have a right to be considered philosophic and scientific 
observers in sociology are coming to the front, and the senti- 
mentalists are, gradually but surely, being relegated to the 
rear. 


New 


It is the almost invariable tendency of sentimental social 
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reform in this country to identify itself in its second stage with 
a political party. Almost as invariably, every such reform at 
once loses more ground, in the eyes of the judicious. Gener- 
ally failing to find any encouragement from either of the two 
leading parties which possess the political field, it has recourse 
to some third or fourth party. Such a party, in this country, 
is in recent years quite sure to be a collection of “cranks” of 
numerous varieties, who, failing to convert each for himself 
any considerable number of Americans endowed with ordinary 
common sense, agree to “pool their issues” and enter the politi- 
cal arena as a “ Farmers’ Alliance,” a “ People’s Party ” or with 
some other such vague and ineffective designation. 

Leaving to one side, as out of the main current of intellec- 
tual tendency in American life, the vagaries of the so-called 
“* Nationalists” and their allies, we may consider the probabilities 
of the social betterment which one might call “ rational social- 
ism,"—a socialism based on the facts of the existing order and 
quite in harmony with what we may style “ the higher individ- 
ualism.” 

We have already incorporated in our institutions and in 
actual every-day practice a large amount of what, to Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer and his school, would seem offensive “ Social- 
ism.” Such an institution is our system of free public educa- 
tion. The public-library system of the State of Massachusetts 
is another cardinal instance of what would be called “ Social- 
ism ” by the extreme individualists of the day. In many other 
directions, the practice of American legistures has been in the 
direction of that dreadful “slavery” which Mr. Spencer sees 
“coming” upon Anglo-Saxon mankind. 

The American people have legislated for their own actual 
condition, with no particular reference to theories of individ- 
ualism or socialism. Their genius for political freedom has 
always led them to respect the limits of the practical and 
attainable, and we have a right to expect a display of the same 
quality in any steps yet to be taken. 

It is obvious that in our human concern for the welfare of 
those now in the rear of the industrial progress of civilization, 
we should not exaggerate the importance of these persons or 
classes to total civilization. The very fact that they are to-day 
poor or ignorant, or both, is a sufficient proof that, with all 
their claims upon the consideration of the successful, they are 
not the persons of most importance to the growth of mankind 
as a whole. The important thing in modern life is that 
the moral and intellectual leaders of human progress should 
be still allowed, yes, encouraged in every possible way, to con- 
tinue their leadership. Most of all isthis needful in democratic 
countries. 

The honest discussion of socialism, so far as this implies 
deeper interest in methods for the upraising of the poor and 
the ignorant is full of promise for the moral and intellectual 
future of the race. It is a tendency sure of continuance and 
increase of power. But when, carried away by generous emo- 
tion or the whirl of self-conceit, any go so far as to assure us 
that improvement in the lot of the “destitute classes” is the 
only thing necessary for the salvation of civilized man, we 
must very plainly demur. The one thing needful, indispen- 
sable, for the very uplifting of the destitute classes themseives, 
is that the progress of civilization continue to be at least as 
rapid as it has been in times gone by. Every road must be 
made smooth before all the individual talent and force of 
character that modern man possesses. Modern civilization 
was never due to mere distension of muscle. It is primarily 
the fruit of the intense action of the brain. 

Probably no more ingenious scheme for arresting the prog- 
ress of civilization has ever been devised than that of sciertific 
socialism, which would reduce all men to one level of oppor- 
tunity and reward. Nothing in their scheme is more repellent 
than the emphasis they place on the material comfort of that 
part of the human race which has virtually confessed failure. 
Tke multi-millionaire’s palace may not be a comforting spec- 
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tacle to the philosophic observer of contemporary life, but a 
proposal to strike a dead average for all men between the pal- 
ace and the poorhouse would be much less agreeable. The 
result would probably be millions of homes not far above the 
material, intellectual, and moral level of the poorhouse. No 
more complete enemy of sound thought or of secure progress 
exists than the dream of a monotonous uniformity of human 
life which possesses the mind of the thorough-going socialist. 
Thevery multiformity and complexity of human nature forbids 
the acceptance of the depressing, discouraging, and enervating 
pictures of the future, which are all that socialism has thus far 
presented, 

Undoubtedly charity will long have to play a part under civ- 
ilization, without respect to the industrial changes which may 
come to pass. Until intemperance, for instance, involving as 
it does the annual expenditure of nearly a thousand millionsa 
year in this country—a sum which it has been calculated 
would procure a life-insurance policy of ten thousand dollars 
for every head of a family in the United States—becomes a 
thing of the past, charity, however organized, is likely to retain 
a necessary office. 

A country like ours should undoubtedly take measures to 
shorten the term of immense fortunes. These are a threat 
to the political life of the commonwealth. 

Social betterment lies in the difficult line of obedience and 
righteousness, not in the flowery paths of assertion, comfort, 
and indulgence of the lower self. 





IN DEFENSE OF ANARCHISM. 
RASMUS STEINSVIK. 
Samtiden, Bergen, No.7. 


Il. 


EN grow better when, under reasonable conditions, they 
work for self-chosen ends and purposes. The popular 
cry ‘‘as little work as possible ” is the watchword of him who 
toils for wages. For the healthy man and him who takes the 
initiative in work, labor isa refreshment and a promotor of 
moral life. Social misery and degradation have not their cause 
in over-population or nature’s parsimony. Where nature is 
most unfriendly and where man has to fight for his existence, 
nobility of character is developed. 
in his “ Life of the Esquimaux.” The virtues which we most 
admire are developed in conflict. When nature has been sub- 
jugated by art,and man obtains a surplus of products, he 
Competition gener- 
ates evil and bad qualities of character, and crimes soon follow. 
Evil and depraved qualities of character are most flourish- 
We all know 
the reckless gambling on the exchange, imperiling the for- 
tunes of thousands of innocents; the cold and heartless calcu- 
lations of the factory owners; how the political tricksters flat- 
ter and deceive, etc. Crime thrives best where civilization 
rules supreme, where the personal initiative is lost and where 
egotism holds the sway. In our day, the high road of crime is 
almost the only way to lift the penniless to the height of his 
financial ambition, allowing him for a time to indulge his 
senses. 

We Anarchists therefore think that such a social order 
(disorder ?) ought to be abolished, and our ideas allowed to pre- 
vail. We feel sure that they will reduce the number of crimi- 
nals. 

How the revolution is to be brought about, we cannot say. 
We have not patented any invention in that direction. On 
the contrary, Anarchism is the negation of all systems. No 
system can be established without party divisions, etc., the 
very thing we oppose. Anarchism means manifoldness. Many 
roads lead to Rome; we must travel on all of them. The social 
tree must freely spread its branches over the world and not be 


Nansen has shown us that 


begins to trade, and competition arises. 


ing in the competition between man and man. 
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forced to grow in any one direction. Keep the trunk and the 
roots free and fresh, and the branches will be so too. 

Anarchism is the doctrine of the fundamental principles for 
an ideal social organization. The ideal anarchic society is 
a society, where no system forces life into a cast-iron mould, 
where none is suppressed against his will, because nobody 
needs to be suppressed,and where personal liberty is unrestricted 
—not liberty or license to kill people, but freedom to enter 
upon any work one’s desires may direct; a society in which 
one may be a human being of free will, independent in think- 
ing and initiative, and not, as now, a mere machine. We will 
oppose everything which is contrary to the promotion of such 
a state: centralization, privileges, monopolies. On the other 
hand we will further all free endevor, stock companies in the 
interest of the State, charitable associations, codperative 
societies, etc. Free wi// and solidarity must be the motto for 
everything. 

To many people there is a contradiction in this, that we, on 
one hand, will have no “ order,” and, on the other, will establish 
such organizations as those just mentioned. The key is found 
in our often-repeated saying ‘‘ Everything will arrange itself” 
if properly understood. Suppose somebody fifty years ago had 
said to his neighbor: ‘“ You need not lose your house by fire.” 
“Is that so, how?” “lt can be arranged that others pay 
for it!” No doubt the reply would have been something like 
this: “No, sir. Man will never become such an angel here 
upon earth.” But has this not been done? Do not insurance 
companies pay such damages? Have not things “arranged 
themselves”? No authorities, no compulsion, and no politics 
have done or can do it. We Anarchists think that all other 
difficulties may be arranged similarly. As for the details, we 
do not undertake to define them. We set forth the general 
idea only. d 

Politics is as barren as desert sand; Henry George’s ideas 
are as dry straw; and Social-Democracy, tyranny for the indi- 
vidual. Anarchism is an idea to live for, a religion with its 
ideals on this side of the grave. 





POVERTY IN LONDON. 
EDWARD REEVES, NEW ZEALAND. 


Westminster Review, London, September. 


OR many years I have tried to study the condition of the 
deserving poor in London. I will try to do this in a spirit 
reverent of the truth, and with a mind focussed by a long 
business experience of the ups and downs of life, both seen 
and felt. 

Why should I wish to be heard? Because I am of opinion 
that the lot of the deserving poor in England should act as a 
guide and a warning to us; because | feel sure that if colonial 
society be modeled on English lines, we, being simply trans- 
planted Englishmen, will in time reach the same state—viz., 
our rich will get richer, and our poor poorer. 

Not to burden the subject with too many points, 1 will name 
three things which alone are powerful enough to bring misery 
upon a large portion of our inhabitants, viz.: free trade in land, 
free trade in labor, and free trade in intoxicating liquors 
across the counter, on which latter point the London Daz/ly 
Telegraph of February 25, 1892 says: 

Statistics, like facts, are stubborn things, and they con- 
clusively prove first, that fifty per cent. of all the crimes 
annually committed in the United Kingdom are traceable to 
intemperance; and, secondly, that ninety per cent. of all the 
spirituous liquors consumed in this country is distributed across 
the counter by publicans.” 

In February last, being in London, I communicated with the 
Salvation Army, stating that I was a New Zealand Colonist, 
neither a sensational journalist nor a dilettante, motiveless 
observer, but a plain business man, anxious to see for myself 
the poor who are willing to do work and cannot get it in Eng- 
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land, that | might be able to say something on the subject to 
my fellow-colonists. 

Having obtained the necessary permit, I visited the army 
workshops, and the food and shelter depots. In the shops I 
was struck with the appearance and physiognomy of the more 
skilled workmen. They seemed blithe and earnest, and held 
their heads up as if self-respecting; yet all, the Captain in 
charge said, were men who had been picked out of the gutter, 
and slowly raised to that happier plane by kindness, firmness, 
and the feeling that their best was a fair equivalent for food 
and shelter. Every man’s work was carefully measured, and 
if it passed well, he got daily a “full” ticket which allowed 
him slightly better food, and an iron bedstead with sheets, 
blankets, pillow, and neat coverlet, in a room with five or six 
others, in lieu of the meaner arrangements of the dormitory 
floor. Those who especially distinguished themselves by apt- 
ness and good work received half a crown a week, of which 
one shilling was held back to accumulate against their 
departure. 

There must have been great possibilities for good in men, 
who, though starving, had kept out of the criminal class, and 
who worked contentedly, eagerly, and skillfully for bare food 
and lodging; and terrible reckonings for evil against a social 
system which brought such men down to the gutter. 

Leaving the skilled workers’ shops and entering the room 
where the. lower intelligences and the newcomers were chop- 
ping wood for kindling fires, I was struck with the difference in 
the whole appearance of the men. They seemed a meaner 
race, yet all the others had risen out of the same room. 

It may be difficult to imagine a system of temporary relief 
more humane and effective than this, but as a permanency it 
is indefensible, because unjust. The earnings of the wood 
choppers, for example, do not cover the costs of feeding and 
housing them, and unearned or partially earned charitable aid 
is an unmerited infliction on deserving compeers. At Deptford, 
the seat of the fire-kindling trade, 1 found that wages were 
depressed by the competition of the Salvation Army men. 

I am of opinion that the honest, skilled, healthy worker never 
comes to the lowest depths of misery, that he can always earn 
enough for bare subsistence until too old for work. The man 
seen here is he, who from drunkenness, dishonesty, or incom- 
petence, has been dismissed, or who, from ill-health, has lost 
his chances. 

In the food and shelter depots I came across a more lawless 
and more miserabie lot. They prefer their freedom, and have 
a daily fight with society and their own vices to earn the three 
pence (two meals and a bed), that must be saved from the gin 
palace to stand between them and death. 

Desiring to attend the farthing (half-cent) breakfasts, which 
are given daily during the winter months to the poor school 
children at Deptford, I arrived in time to see a crowd of chil- 
dren on the outside of the Salvation Army Barracks, and a 
room full of them inside, as the clock struck eight. 

They were not so miserable looking as I expected, and much 
lusty noise they made, laughing and talking. After singing a 
Thanksgiving hymn, a mug of cocoa and a roll of bread with 
jam was given to each, and this being disposed of they were 
got rid of by handing them another roll with jam as they passed 
out. 

After the door was shut twice, a poor residue of twenty-eight 
remained without money or tickets, and I could not resist the 
temptation to expend the fourteen cents necessary to make 
them happy. 

In married homes, dirt and thriftlessness in the wife, and 
drink in the husband, seem the prevailing causes of absolute 
poverty. How much of the latter is due to the former it is 
always hard to say. 

The Church, working on the same road, runs on a different 
set of rails. Its motto is: Christ first, sobriety, cleanliness, 
work, clothing, food, will follow. The Salvationist says: Food, 
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clothing, work, cleanliness, will 
follow. 

In company with the Church district visitors | came in con- 
tact with many of the more skilled workers who had been per- 
suaded to become teetotalers, and taking another opportunity 
to converse with some of them they told me that although 
they never had been hard drinkers they never could save any- 
thing as long as they indulged 1n the drinking habit. 

Another feature of the London poor is the colony of Russian 
Jews, who dre to London what the Chinese threatened to be to 
Australia. The new workman does not drink, eats less, works 
longer hours, and sleeps anywhere; as a rule, his wife is more 
thrifty and a better cook. The Jewish quarter has a popula- 
of 8,000. It takes two minutes to walk its greatest width, and 
four minutes to walk its greatest length! 

One must see this Jewish quarter in London to appreciate 
the wisdom and statesmanship of the Colonial Government 
which sent back shiploads of the Chinese to the Flowery Land 
first and argued the question afterwards. 


sobriety first — religion 





THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF MORAL PROGRESS. 


Simon N. PATTON. 
Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, September. 

DESIRE to reéxamine the principles of ethics, and to mod- 

ify them by the new doctrines that have arisen from 
investigations purely economic. 

Morality is intimately connected with pleasures and pains. 
Certain actions give us a surplus of pleasure, and we are 
inclined to choose them. If right conduct always gave the 
greatest surplus of pleasure, our choice would be simple, and 
there would be no science of ethics. But too often the surplus 
of pleasure seems to be on the side of wrong action, and then 
the ethical difficulties begin. Howcan the mental attitude in 
this case be so changed that the surplus will be on the right 
side? 

One way is through asceticism. The actor is inculcated 
with a philosophy that leads him to despise pleasure ; he relin- 
quishes worldly aims and ambitions; and emphasises the love 
of virtue for virtue’s sake. This mental action, when carried 
to an extreme, causes men to abstain from economic activity. 

Another way of reducing the surplus of pleasure on the side 
of wrong is through an emphasis on the requital for bad con- 
duct. The idea of requital for evil deeds is impressed upon us 
mainly from two sources—the discipline of consequences and 
our criminal law. The unavoidable consequences of evil deeds 
have given rise to the theory that nature inflicts a proper pun- 
ishment for the breaking of her laws. The doer of evil in some 
natural way meets a fitting requital from the moral order he 
has violated. 

The progress of civilization has brought the State into the 
foreground as the great source of requital for evil. We are 
not willing to wait until the natural retribution falls upon the 
head of the evil-doer, but desire to inflict some present evil of 
sufficient magnitude to hold him and others in check. A 
penalty, therefore, is attached to each crime through which 
the evil act has a surplus of pain instead of pleasure. Every 
system of jurisprudence has this thought as its basis. The 
punishment for each act must be painful enough to deter the 
doer of evil from his intended act. 

It should be noticed that these remedies act primarily upon 
the surplus on the side of wrongconduct. The natural inclina- 
tion of the culprit to do wrong may be as strong as ever; he 
merely yields to the superior force of society and sighs for a 
world in which his stronger desires could be gratified without 
any restrictive conditions. 

That the moral regeneration of the world demands more 
than this unwilling conformity to the moral law is recognized 
by all, yet, so long as the current ethical systems with their 
primitive conceptions maintain their ground, just so long will 
that regeneration be retarded. 
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Economic theory can throw light upon moral problems if it 
can show how the higher pleasures obtain the power to resist 
strong passions. It can thus show how moral ideas grow, or, 
under what condition the conscience becomes more efficient. 
The mechanism of economic progress is best seen in the 
theory of consumption, especially in discussing the standard 
of life. I desire to call attention to this part of economic 
theory and to formulate a few of its laws. 

1. Complementary Goods. The pleasure secured from an 
harmonious group of articles is much greater than the sum of 
utilities which can be obtained from their separate consump- 
tion. The pleasure derived from the consumption of each 
article is not an unit separate from the pleasure derived from 
every other article. We seek to unite isolated articles into 
harmonious groups so that their utilities may blend. There 
results a synthesis of mutually complementary elements, the 
joint utility of which is greater and more intense than the sum 
of the separate utilities of its components. 

2. The Imputation of Utility. As the utility of each com- 
plementary group is greater than the sum of the utilities of its 
parts, we must impute to the parts a higher utility than they 
would have in isolation. In fact, many articles which con- 
sumed alone would cause pain, as a part of a group can have a 
high utility imputed to them, 

3. The Mechanism of the Standard of Life. The key of eco- 
nomic progress depends upon the measure of the standard of 
life, and upon the laws that determine what articles or group 
of goods shall form a part of the standard. 

4. The Relative Size of the Complementary Groups of Pleas- 
ureand Pain. \t isa fact of importance that groups of pain 
are much larger than those of pleasure. The progress of civil- 
ization tends to enlarge these harmonious groups of pleasure, 
but, as yet, this progress has been so limited that they are 
much less in size than those of pain. . 

The larger relative size of our groups of pain is due to the 
survival of feelings from primitive conditions. 

The simple pleasures of primitive life depend mainly on sen- 
sation. By association we learn that certain articles are har- 
monious, and with them we form complements through which 
the pleasure is greatly increased. Certain inharmonious 
articles are eliminated, or, are united into groups of their own. 
Perhaps the best illustration of discordant groups is furnished 
by the sour, heavy foods that harmonize with strong liquors, 
and the diet of the abstaining class in which sugar occupies a 
leading place. With a free use of liquor, coarse food can be 
washed down and digested, but such food will not harmonize 
with a free use of sugar. A marked opposition thus arises 
between a liquor diet and a sugar diet. It also seems possible 
that there will arise as marked an opposition between the use 
of meat and milk as there is now between liquor and sugar. 
The recent improvement in economic conditions has made 
meat the basis of the diet of all classes, and, as a result, dairy 
products do not furnish an element of which there is a lack, 
but one that is already well supplied from other sources. 

The higher standard of life depends not necessarily upon a 
choice between articles good or bad, nor is it merely the 
element of cost that determines the standard, but it is a choice 
between small and large groups. 

Two plans are possible by which right conduct may be 
encouraged. On the one hand, the requital for evil deeds may 
be emphasized, and thus the pleasure of the wrong action can 
be reduced by its associated evils, until the greatest surplus of 
pleasure is on the side of right action. On the other hand, 
the pleasure of right action may be increased by enlarging the 
complementary groups of pleasures, and thus the instincts and 


motives that induce naturally to choose the right are strength- 
ened. The first plan is best realized in our moral literature 
and criminal law, the second in our economic activities. The 
reduction of crime, however, fs due more to the increase of 
economic activity and the consequent possibility of regular 
employment, than to the rigorous enforcement of laws. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. 
Bookworm, London, September. 


T the Shelley centenary, held at Horsham on Aug. 5, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse delivered an admirable address, of which 
the following is the substance :— 

He began by referring to Sussex, “with its blowing wood- 
lands and its shining downs,” not being unaccustomed to 
poetic honors, when Shelley was born in the old house buia 
little way removed from Horsham. One hundred and thirty 
years before, it had given birth to Otway, seventy years before, 
to Collins. ‘ But, charming as these poetic figures were and 
are, not Collins and not Otway can compare for a moment 
with that writer who is the main intellectal glory of Sussex, 
the ever-beloved and ethereally illustrious Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley.” Mr. Gosse then dwelt upon the exact connection of the 
poet and of his family with the county. He had no intention, 
however, to claim for the subject of his address a provincial 
significance. ‘Shelley does not belong to any one county, 
however rich and illustrious that county may be; he belongs 
to Europe, to the world. The tendency of his poetry and its 
peculiar accent are not so much English as European. He 
might have been a Frenchman or an Italian, a Pole or a Greek, 
in a way in which Wordsworth, for instance, or even Byron, 
could never have been anything but an Englishman. He 
passes, as we watch the brief and sparkling record of his life, 
from Sussex to the world. One day he is a child, sailing paper 
boats among the reeds in Warnham Pond; next day we see, 
scarcely the son of worthy Mr. Timothy Shelley, of Field 
Place, but a spirit without a country, ‘a planet-crested shape 
sweeping by on lightning-braided pinions to scatter the liquid 
jov of life over humanity.’” 

We may well be content now to take the large romance of 
Shelley's life, and leave any sordid details to oblivion. ‘‘ What 
seems to me most wonderful,” continued Mr. Gosse in this 
connection, “is that a creature so nervous, so passionate, so 
ill-disciplined as Shelley was should be able to come out of 
such an unprecedented ordeal with his shining garments so 
little sprinkled with mire. Let us at all events to-day think 
of the man only as ‘the peregrine falcon’ that his best and 
oldest friends loved to describe him. While a grateful Eng- 
land is cherishing Shelley’s memory, and congratulating her- 
self on his majestic legacy of song to her, we may reflect, 
almost with amusement, on the very different attitude of pub- 
lic opinion seventy and even fifty years ago. That he should 
have been pursued by calumny and prejudice through his 
brief, misrepresented life, and even beyond the tomb, can 
surprise no thinking spirit. It was not the poet who was 
attacked, it was the revolutionist, the enemy of kings and 
priests, the extravagant and paradoxical humanitarian. It is 
not needful, in order to defend Shelley’s genius aright, to 
inveigh against those who, taught in the prim school of 18th 
Century poetists, and repelled by political and social peculiarities 
which they but dimly understood, poured out their reprobation 
of his verses. Even his reviewers, perhaps, were not all of 
them ‘beaten hounds’ and ‘carrion kites’; some, perhaps, 
were very respectable and rather narrow-minded English gentle- 
men, devoted to the poetry of Shenstone. The nearer a thing 
is, in the tone sense, the slower people are to accept it, and 
the abuse of the Quarterly Review, rightly taken, was but a 
token of Shelley’s opulent originality.” 

But the career of Shelley is no longer a battle-field for fanat- 
ics of any sort; “if they still skirmish a little in obscure cor- 
ners, the main tract of itis not darkened with the smoke from 
their own artillery. It lies, a fair open country of pure poetry, 
a province which comes as near to being fairyland as any that 
literature provides for us.” Recalling the fact that Shelley was 
born when the thundercloud of revolution was breaking over 
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Europe, Mr. Gosse thus proceeded: “ The same week that saw 
the downfall of Lafayette saw the birth of Shelley, and we 
might believe the one to be an incarnation of the hopes of the 
other. Each was an aristocrat, born with a passionate ambi- 
tion to playa great part in the service of humanity; in neither 
was there found that admixture of the earthly which is needful 
Had Shelley taken part 
in active affairs his will and his enthusiasm must have broken 


for sustained success in practical life. 


like waves against the coarser type of revolutionist, against 
the Dantons and the Robespierres. Like Lafayette, Shelley 
was intoxicated with virtue and glory; he was chivalrous 
inflammable, sentimental. Happily for us and for 
the world he was not thrown into a position where these 
beautiful qualities could only be displayed to us shattered like 
a dome of many-colored glass. He was the unfamiliar figure 
of revolutionary times, the grand seigneur enamored of 
Democracy. But he was much more than this; as Mr. Swin- 
burne said long ago, Shelley ‘was born a son and soldier of 
light, an archangel winged and weaponed for angel’s work.’” 
Shelley satisfied the cravings of youth, and it was not for 
hermits to pass a verdict upon his productions. For this, 
sympathy was necessary ; there must be a recognition of the 
same point of view before we could judge Shelley aright. If 
for choice he dealt with the most agitated emotions, Shelley 
harmonized natural phenomena with the delicacy of his theme. 
With all his modernity, however, he was faithful to classic form. 
Looking upon the interest taken in the Shelley centenary as a 
sign that the period of prejudice was over, Mr. Gosse con- 


cluded with the noble lines from “ Adonis”: 


and 


‘* The splendors of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not, 
Like stars to their appointed height they climb.” 


THE STATUE OF BAUDELAIRE. 
F. BRUNETIERE, 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, September t. 


HEN I read somewhere that it was intended to erect in 
Paris a statue to Charles Baudelaire, | hoped that Mr. 
Paul Desjardins would protest against such a project. As Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, his delicate taste must have revolted at 
Baudelaire’s “ Charagne” or “ Le Voyage a Cythére”—if the 
Professor ever read them—and as an advocate of the “ present 
duty,” he has taken an engagement to combat “ infamous 
literature.” As, however, Mr. Desjardins has kept silent and 
has not seen fit to point out—what he could do so much 
better than I—that the erection of the statue would be a 
scandal, or rather a species of obscenity, 1 presume to express 
my Opinion in the matter. 

Let me begin by saying that I do not deny the talent of the 
poet or that his “ Fleurs du mal” has held a place in, and had 
an influence over, the movement of literature, during the last 
thirty years. The place is a great one; the influence has been, 
and is yet even in our day, but too considerable. Certainly 
more illustrious men than Baudelaire, better endowed, simpler, 
and healthier, have not exercised a like influence. He owed 
much to his predecessors: Gautier, Vigny, Sainte-Beuve. Sup- 
posing that there exists poetry of the hospital, pathological, so 
to speak, vicious and deeply gangrened, it was Sainte-Beuve 
who first imagined such a thing and even attempted it hypo- 
critically in his “Joseph Delorme.” What Sainte-Beuve 
imagined, Baudelaire, more frank or more cynical, realized. 
On another side, when Baudelaire praised Theophile Gautier 
for “ having expressed without fatigue, without effort, all the 
aspects, all the colors, that nature offers, as well as the deep 
meaning in all the objects that present themselves to the con- 
templation of the human eye,” or for ‘‘ having added strengtl) 
to French poetry, enlarged its refertozre, and augmented its 
vocabulary, without ever trangressing the severest rules of the 
language” the disciple, although, perhaps, he did not speak 
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quite justly, was drawing a portrait of himself in the eulogy he 

‘ pronounced on his master. Notwithstanding these affinities 
with Sainte-Beuve and Gautier and one which might be noticed 
with de Vigny, Baudelaire has something absolutely original 
in his verses and the ‘* Fleurs du ma/”—no one will consider 
me prejudiced in its favor—is a book unique in French liter- 
ature. 

If in the form and the workmanship of his verses there is 
nothing very original, or if perhaps his poetry of the senses 
was not absolutely new in 1858, up to that time there had been 
no demand for poetry of that kind relating to the most sug- 
gestive perhaps, but also the most “animal,” of our senses, the 
only one of which the pleasures have no intellectual quality. 
The “ symphonies” of odors—or shall I say smells—which are 
found in Zola, in Hauysmans, or in the verses of Paul Verlaine, 
are pure “ Baudelairism.” Very far, then, from wishing to 
diminish the literary reputation of Charles Baudelaire, | would 
defend it, if need were, or even exaggerate it. That, however, 
is not the point, and it istime to come to the true question, 
which is, whether we ought to erect a statue to him. 

However great or rare or even singular talent may be, genius 
itself has nothing in it more respectable than beauty, for 
example, or than strength, but whether it be respectable 
depends on the use which is made of it. Some one has said 
that sin, about which Baudelaire was so fond of writing, “does 
not consist in using bad things,” since neither Nature nor 
God has made any such, “but in making a bad use of good 

‘ things.” As strength can be used in the most criminal employ- 
ments, as beauty can be made to serve the worst purposes, so 
a sorry or culpable use can be made of talent. Nevertheless, 
when we criticise talent and the beauty or strength which may 
be elements in it, we take no account of the use to which that 
talent may have been put. In so doing we manifest independ- 
ence, liberty, breadth of mind. To refuse to acknowledge the 
beauty or strength in a work of art, because that beauty or 
strength has been applied to a bad purpose, proves conclusively 
that we are narrow-minded and our mental vision quite lim- 
ited in extent. Nevertheless, to recognize or even admire tal- 
ent and approve of it are two things, to raise statues to it is a 
third thing; and that is why I protest against erecting a statue 
to the author of the “‘ Fleurs du mail.” 

I know what pleasant things skeptics will say. What a fuss 
you are making about a bit of marble! If some young people 
find pleasure in consecrating a block to the memory of Charles 
Baudelaire, not only is it their business alone, but there is some, 
thing outrageously prudish in wishing to dissuade them. What 
does a statue prove? How many imbeciles, during some years 
past, have been cut in stone or cast in bronze! What harm 
does itdo? If a bust is placed above a fountain, does that 
affect the clearness and purity of the water? If the marble 
countenance of this literary Bohemian should look down amid 
a mass of verdure on the love-making of a soldier and a nurse, 
would the verdure be less fresh or the nurse less tender? 

In answer to this, it is sufficient to say that a statue, erectea 
in public, is always, in the intention of those who erect it, an 
homage and an example. It is an opinion which is affirmed ; 
it is a conviction which is declared; it is sometimes a victory 
which is proclaimed ; it is always a model which is proposed. 
Statesman or soldier, poet or philosopher, those who erect 
his statue subscribe, if I may say so, to the idea that the 
man has represented in history. That idea in this case 
may be “toleration,” in that case may be “ patriotism.” 
Whatever reproaches may be addressed to his memory, 
whatever illusions in regard to him may exist, the erection 
of the statue is a recognition that the original, all things 
considered, has deserved well of his country or of human- 
ity. Yet who will deny that at the same time those who 
behold the statue are counselled to imitate the original; that 
from the height of the statue’s pedestal. children and youth are 


invited to do what the original did? Whoever denies this is 
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ignorant of the power of opinion, the contagion of example, 
and the authority of education. 

Is Baudelaire one of those who can be proposed as exam- 
ples? Iam not speaking, be it understood, of the man or of 
his private life—of that | know nothing and do not wish to 
know anything—but solely of the poet and his works. Others 
may reproach, if they wish, the author of the ‘* //eurs du mal’ 
with what they call, not without reason, his immorality. For 
myself, I reproach him with what from a critical point of view 
is a still graver offense, with having voluntarily corrupted the 
very notion of art. 

Erect statues in our public places, but be particuiar about 
those to whom you erect him. Since a great man is always 
small when looked at from some side, do not loox at nim too 
closely, but permit the splendor of a noble service rendered to 
the country or humanity to cover the errors 01 tnose to whom 
we are indebted for such services; but never admit that we 
owe immortality in bronze to those who Lave done us harm, 
because they have done us a great deal of narm, 
as an example debauchery and immorality. ‘That is what we 
would do, should we erect a statue ta Charles Baudelaire. 


Never offer 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF POETRY. 
Macmillan's Magazine, London, September. 


T is dangerous to dogmatize on the consolations of poetry. 
| Two critics will both, se far as can be guessed, hold the 
same theories of poetry, will look for the same qualities in it, 
and rejoice when they find them; and yet both will be utterly 
at variance over the saine poet. The truth is (if the esthetic 
epicure will pardon such plain speaking);that the intellectual 
and the physical part of us have many things in common; one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. Tiberius, we are told, 
held that man a fool who at the age of thirty needed another 
to tell him what to eat, drink, and avoid; if he had not dis- 
covered the secret of his own stomach by that time, he was 
past help; whether he chose to abide by his knowledge was, 
of course, another matter. It seems dangerous to hint that 
our forefathers could have been as wise as their sons on any 
point. Yet we take leave to doubt whether all the prescrip- 
tions so freely offered by physicians, professional and other- 
wise, for preserving health, will profit us more than the homely 
good sense of our sires. They did not believe in a written law 
for regulating these things. ‘‘ There is,” says Bacon, “a wis- 
dom in this beyond the rules of physic; a man’s own observa- 
tion, what he finds good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the 
best physics to preserve health.” We find Burton also con- 
cluding that: “Our own experience is the best physician; that 
diet which is most propitious to one, is often pernicious to 
another. Such is the variety of palates, humors, and tempera- 
tures; let every man observe and be a law unto himself.” 

Is it not much the same with the sustenance—call it conso- 
lation or stimulus—to be derived from poetry? It is as well to 
be angry with a man who does not find the same enjoy- 
ment in the same poetry as you do, as it is to be angry 
with him, if you happen to bea great eater of beef, for 
preferring a lighter diet. There are, no doubt, certain 
broad principles of right and wrong in poetry as in peptics, 
principles which no flout and be saved. There 
are some poets (not so very many) whom, if a man reject, 
clearly there is nothing to be done with him but to follow 
Dogberry’s precedent with that perverse fellow who would not 
stand. We may be pretty sure that there must be something 
wrong with the man who, like King Valoroso of Paphlagonia, 
drinks brandy with his break fast,—or, at any rate, that very soon 
there will be something wrong with him. Yet, when we pass 
beyond these first principles, as we may call them, we enter upon 
the curious wilderness of teste, or fancy, if that name be pre- 
ferred. 


man Can 


Perhaps it is the better name, when one recalls the 
rejoinder made by a certain cynic to a lady who, pleading the 
cause of a certain popular writer, observed that he had so 
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much taste: “ Madam, he has, and all of it bad.” Let us, then, 
call it fancy; and who is to dogmatize about fancy? 

The amount and quality of the consolation which poetry is 
capable of providing must obviously depend on the individual 
temperament of the sufferer. It must depend also on the nature 
of his sickness. Physicians do not prescribe one uniform 
remedy for every form of bodily disease; nor do they treat all 
patients suffering from the same disease in the same manner. 
Everyone fond of poetry selects his poet according to his 
mood. In Shakespeare alone, the universal, may all moods of 
man find their counterpart. 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 


The consolations of poetry are not always of a joyful cast. 
In the memory of the unreturning days there must ever be 
some touch of melancholy, even though it brings not the con- 
sciousness of chances wasted and powers misapplied. At its 
best the pleasure it gives will mostly be the subdued and 
chastened pleasure with which we watch the daylight dying 
in the dusk of evening. There is one glory of the sunset, and 
another of the dawn; both are exquisite, yet so different. 

It is surely, then, difficult to separate the spiritual from the 
sensual pleasure of poetry. Some poets reign solely by virtue 
of the latter quality—Shelley and Keats, forexample, and some 
of the Elizabeth lyrists. Of much of Shelley’s poetry it is impos- 
sible to analyze the charm, it soothes us like a strain of music 
or the scent of a flower. To consider it too curiously is to 
handle a butterfly—the bloom is gone. The poet of clouds and 
sunsets he has been called; he is rather the poet of the breeze 
and the blossom. The charm of Keats is, indeed, more 
material, but yet for the most part sensual too. To what he 
might have come no man can guess; but of what he did the 
chief glory is what a poet of our own Gay has finely called 
“the glory of words.” 

The charm of poetry, as Lord Tennyson has happily said, is 
often found in a single golden phrase or even in a lonely word. 
This secret the ancients knew well. Homer showed the value 
of it in his famous night-scene, where the peaks and headlands 
stand clear on the wndless air, and all the stars come out in 
the zmmeasurable heavens, and the shepherd's heart grows 
glad. Shakespeare knew it when he wrote of the “dim violet” 
and the “nimble air.” Milton knew it when he wrote of 
‘‘Chaos and old Night.” Keats knew it when he wrote of the 
“perilous seas in faery-lands forlorn.” 

Many, indeed, and various are the consolations which poetry 
affords, such as a volume would barely do justice to; but they 
are not to be dictated or prescribed. No man can be hectored 
into a love of poetry; nor will the lover bear that the particu- 
lar object of his love shall be forced upon him at the pen’s 
point. 

If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 





THE BIBLE IN THE COLLEGE. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE S. BURROUGHS. 
Andover Review, Boston, September. 

HE College of to-day is above all else a place of prepara- 
tion for intelligent usefulness in all walks of life. Its 
purpose is to provide such a liberalizing of the mind, as shall 
enable one to see clearly and act wisely, for self and society, 
wherever placed in the world’s work. The college graduate 
need not pass into a profession, much less enter the ministry 

in order to utilize collegiate advantages to the full. 

We are then to consider our subject from the broad point of 
view of the general purpose of college education. How does 
the Bible in the college bear upon life there fitting itself for 
service ? How does its study, as a part of the college training, 
bear upon other departments of instruction in their solution 
to educated usefulness. The Bible in the college is there, not 
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only for general use, both private and public, but it is there, or 
should be, for specitic use in study in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The intellectual study of the Bible underlies its true 
practical and devotional use. The passage which has been 
carefully studied becomes, for all subsequent time, useful in 
the devotional hour. 

Our colleges endeavor to train for service through acquaint- 
ance with the experience and life of the past, as seen in history 
and letters, and through knowledge of nature and man as 
observed through science, physical, mental, moral, and social. 
Among these courses of instruction we rightly emphasize liter- 
ature,—ancient and modern—history, social science, and 
philosophy, as peculiarly bearing upon present issues, and 
contributing their proportion toward furnishing the educated 
man and woman to deal with them. Consider the intimate 
relation of Scriptures to these branches of learning. Super- 
ficial thought regarding the connection of the Bible with edu- 
cation has often failed to disclose what should here be most 
evident. The Bible in the coilege not only influences the 
general athmosphere of life and thought, purifying and elevat- 
ing it; it not only creates and preserves a spirit of general 
practical earnestness; it also enters into, and becomes a part, 
so to say, of specific departments of instruction, revealing more 
clearly regarding each, its inherent character and practical 
end, thus binding them together in a higher unity through the 
emphasis which it lays upon their common purpose and their 
several relations to it. It is for this reason difficult to find the 
place of the Bible in any single phase of college training, or 
to class its study with any one department of the curriculum. 
This fact, however, instead of dimininishing the value and 
importance of the Scriptures in the college life, greatly enhances 
their influence. 

Ask, for example, these two questions: What is*the Bible, 
and Whence is the Bible? Can they be answered without both 
discovering and considering very much that belongs to the 
fields of literature and history? When replies have been made 
to them, even in comparatively scholarly fashion, has not also 
invaluable information, for the pursuit of social science and 
philosophy, been placed in our hands? Moreover, has not 
physical science in its relations to religious thought been care- 
fully considered? The answers to these inquiries, however, 
are the result of a course of scientific Bible study, stated in 
brief. , 

The Bible is a literary study. As we pass here and there in 
that field of literary research which the Scriptures afford, it is 
not claiming too much to say that continually the purpose of 
the study of all history, ancient and modern, in reference to 
present life and its questions, is made clear. Over and over 
again it isemphasized. Thus Bible study renders a false sur- 
face zstheticism impossible. It is continually illustrating this 
truth: literary forms come forth from life; their value and 
mission are to give expression to the message of life, and by 
this expression they are in turn to mold and sway it. 

But Bible study is also a study of history. Many, doubtless, 
would place it preéminently in this department. The Sacred 
Library must always be one of the great sources for the study 
of primitive life. It also gives us the historical development 
of that unique people whose mission it was to work out, in 
national and personal experience, those great ethical ideas 
which run through all history, whose clear unfolding in society, 
stage by stage, marks the progress of the race. Evidently, 
then, there is much of history, in the highest sense of the 
term, in the Scriptures; for history, rightly understood, is the 
record of human progress. It is also the discovery of the 
method of the progress. It seeks, back of appearances, the 
causes which there reveal themselves. History, when it rises 
into the realm of philosophy, finds itself to be the outcome of 
personal factors, human and divine, working in mutual codper- 
ation for the regeneration of mankind. The scientific study 
of the Bible illustrates this truth in highest fashion, for in 
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these sacred records as nowhere else, God and man are seen 
together, bringing about the redemption of human life and 
society. It is a fair question, therefore, whether a practical 
conception of the purposes of historical investigation in gen- 
eral, and a working idea of the philosophy of history, can be 
attained by the student in any better manner than through a 
careful historical study of the Scriptures. 

Again, the study of the Bible in the College is closely related 
to the study of social science. It may possibly seem to some 
to be going too far to speak of the relation of Bible study in 
the college to the investigations of philosophy. Yet, however 
variously the study of the Bible may be regarded, if its object 
is to consider to any degree inductively the ultimate laws and 
the fundamental causes of things, certainly the wide range for 
induction which the Scriptures afford regarding human life 
and experience, the unique theory of life which is illustrated 
ou all its pages, cannot be passed over. 

But has sufficient justice been done to the study of the subject, 
or sufficient time, wisely arranged, been set apart for the work. 
A single exercise. during the week, generally occurring on Mon- 
day morning, has commonly been assigned it. The college 
graduate receives help and inspiration in after-life from his 
Browning and his Shakespeare, perhaps also from his Horace. 
From his Bible, in innumerable cases, he receives little help or 
inspiration, because he has not studied it. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





THE FUTURE OF PSYCHOLOGY,* 
CHARLES RICHET. 
Revue Scientifique, Parts, September 3. 


E may speak of the future of a science, not certainly to 
forecast it (for it is the essence of science to open 
unforeseen horizons), but to settle, if possible, the defective 
points, the gaps in contemporaneous science, and to point out 
what direction future researches ought to take. 

This is not a useless work ; for, in halting at doubtful points, 
we halt at the problems which are the most interesting to 
resolve. Is it not evident, moreover, that the most interesting 
problems in a science are those which are the most obscure? 

The gravest problem of psychology is purely a problem of 
physiology, that is, the relation between the thought and the 
organ of thought, between mind and matter, It is also called 
the physiology of the brain. 

Certainly, that problem is not the whole of psychology, and 
I should be very much misunderstood, if it were thought that 
I limit psychology to cerebral physiology. Nevertheless it is 
necessary to admit the fact that every well-constructed psy- 


chology takes for granted a well-constructed cerebral physiol- 


ogy. in this respect we are at present quite at fault. Ingeni- 
ous experiments have not been lacking, but they have no 
connection with each other, sometimes they are contradictory. 
Even when these experiments are homogeneous, they do not 
advance our knowledge much. What is the connection between 
the thinking nervous cell and thought? Is it a chemical or 
dynamical phenomenon? Is there for the production of a 
thought a consumption of chemical energy? If that is prob- 
able, it is none the less very hypothetical, and, on the other 
hand, although very improbable, it may exist. What precise 
knowledge have we even about the weight of the brain ? Have 
we the slightest conception of the astonishing complication of 
psychological acts which take place in the minute nervous 
mass which represents the brain of an ant? 

The last word is far from being said touching cerebral local- 
izations, in regard to which so many experiments have been 
made, and which pathology makes clearer every day by pre- 


* A paper read at the Congress of Experimental Psychology. 
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cious observations and minute studies. Even should the princi- 
pal function of the soul or spirit be localized, something which 
is likely to occur soon, the problem I have mentioned will not 
be thereby much elucidated, for the relation between thought 
and matter will remain unexplained. To-day, one cannot with 
absolute certainty affirm that it is the nervous cell which 
thinks, and that neither the white nervous fibre nor the sur- 
rounding tissue have any part in the elaboration of intelligence. 

The physiology of the nervous cell and of the nervous fibre 
is what we do not understand. This physiology so obscure is, 
perhaps, in the last analysis, a question of physiological chem- 
istry. What changes are produced in the nervous cell when it 
is excited? What electric currents? What oxidations? What 
hydrations? These are questions which must be answered. 

The second effort of psychology must be made in its appli- 
cations, and here the problem is, if not more difficult—nothing 
is more difficult than the physiology of the brain—at least more 
complex. Here we have to deal no longer with pure science, 
but with applied science—with science applied to justice, to 
education, to morality—that is to say, to the very base of social 
life. An attempt has been made to define human responsi- 
bility, to seek for the psychological laws of criminality ; if that 
attempt has not been entirely successful—Mr. Lombroso will 
pardon me for saying so—at least it has not entirely failed. Its 
success, in my opinion; is only a matter of time. The hour 
will come when the psychologist (it is needless to say the physi- 
ologist also), will be able to fix the exact boundaries which 
separate the lunatic and the criminal—limits which are so 
vague at the present moment that, if the judge does not hesi- 
tate, the philosopher does. Shortly it will be the judge who 
will hesitate, if the philosopher does not give him a precise 
and formal rule to go by. 

That, however, is but one aspect of the question. It must be 
psychology which will establish the bases of morality at present 
so uncertain. Now, both morality and sociology are delivered 
over to empiricism, and thus it will be, I fear, for a long time 
to come. Supposing psychology to be definitely and scientifi- 
cally constructed, it will be impossible not to be able to deduce 
from it morality and sociology. In fact, psychology—(or, if 
you choose, cerebral physiology)—is the whole man: that is to 
say, for man, the only true Cosmos, Of what consequence to 
us are the moon and the stars, the mountains, or the oceans? 
So far as regards our moral existence, of what consequence to 
us are the oaks, the beetles, or the pigeons? Of what conse- 
quence even in man are the different parts of his body, his 
feet, his hands, his hair, or his skin? At bottom, man is the 
human spirit, the ego; the ego which is, perhaps, the sole truth 
among so many illusions, which must be, if its essence is thor- 
oughly known (something, alas! not very ciose at hand) the 
beginning and the end of all human social organization. 

There is still another matter of vast importance in which 
physiology must play a part, that is, education. It is almost 
blasphemous to apply the name of sczence to the formless 
theories so far proposed as systems of education. In that 
respect we are not much further advanced than they were in 
the time of Xenophon, and our system of education is con- 
ducted either by chance or routine. For my part, 1 am not 
sure but that the chance is better than the routine. 

To sum up, the part to be played by psychology will be to 
assure the progress of human intelligence, or, if progress can- 
not be realized, at least to take measures for preventing its 
retrogression. Who knows whether tobacco, alcohol, the 
various poisons which are used as medicines, the habits of 
working-people and others, our sedentary life and other things, 
do not have some depressing influence on humanity in gen- 
eral? The masters of psychology must keep guard over the 
human intelligence, that precious deposit which has been 
entrusted by the generations of the past to the generations of 
the present; must first prevent that from diminishing, and 
later on, assure its progress, 
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THE PLANET MARS. 
Sik ROBERT BALL, F.R.S. 
Fortnightly Review, London, September. 
ARS and our Earth come into opposition every 780 days, 
but in consequence of the great eccentricity of Mars’s 
orbit, the distance between the two planets ranges from 35,000,- 
000 to 60,000,000 miles, so that even when these planets are in 


opposition, our opportunities for observing our neighbor planet 


are not equally favorable. 

The present opposition of Mars is the best that has offered 
itself since 1877, and the best that will offer itself for many 
years to come. Hence it is that so much interest has 
been manifested in the present phenomenon, for although 
Mars is not our nearest neighbor in the heavenly host, there 
are circumstances which render this globe much more instruc- 
tive to us than any of the other heavenly bodies. 

The moon is not a hundredth part of the distance from us 
that Mars is, even when at his nearest, but the absence of air 
and water render it unfitted for the abode of organized life. 
But there is another planet with which in all probability we 
have much closer affinities than we have even with Mars. The 
planet Venus is almost of the size of the Earth. Venus is also, 
in a strict sense, a closer neighbor to us than Mars. It never 
wanders so far from us as Mars does, and when it is nearest, 
its distance from us is less than two-thirds of that by which 
Mars at its nearest still remains separated from us. Like the 
Earth, Venus, too, is enveloped with a copious atmosphere. 
Everything, therefore, so far as we can judge, points to the 
conclusion that Venus resembles our world in physical con- 
stitution, and that it is possibly adapted for the residence of 
organized beings. But the very splendor which makes the 
evening star so lustrous an object, decks it in so shining a robe 
that we are unable to make out the details of its surface. We 
see Mars with the sun at our back and its beams directed full 
on the planet, but Venus at its closest approach is between us 
andthe sun, Mars is the most world-like of all the globes 
which come within the range of effective observation. It is 
clearly a possible world presenting both remarkable analogies 
and remarkable contrasts to our own world. 

It is small in comparison with ours, being only 4,200 miles in 
diameter, with about a seventh of the earth’s volume, In 
point of density it is little more than one-tenth of the earth’s 
weight. This difference of dimensions materially affects its 
atmosphere, a matter of first importance in its bearing on 
organic life. It is the atmosphere which mitigates the fierce- 
ness of the sun’s rays, and again at night screens us from the 
cold which would otherwise result from unrestricted radiation 
from the earth to space. It is, therefore, obvious that the 
absence of a copious atmosphere, although, perhaps, not abso- 
lutely incompatible with life of some kind, must still necessi- 
tate types of life of a wholly different character from those 
with which we are familiar. 

It appears to be a pretty general rule, subject to certain qual- 
ifications, and perhaps some exceptions, that the larger the 
body the more copious the atmosphere by which it is sur- 
rounded. Thus, the sun is enveloped by an atmosphere 
alike remarkable for the prodigious extent that it occupies 
and for the copiousness of the gases and the vapors that 
abound in it. On the other hand, the moon, if not entirely 
devoid of gaseous investment, is provided only with the scan- 
tiest covering of this nature. But the chief interest of the 
principle is found in the explanation given of it by Dr. G, 
Johnstone Stoney, F.R.S., which is as follows: 

Modern research has demonstrated that what we call a gas 
isin truth a mighty host of molecules. Each of these mole- 
cules is animated by a rapid movement, which is only pursued 
for a short distance in one direction before a rencontre takes 
place with some other molecule, in consequence of which the 
directions and velocities of the individual molecules are con- 
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tinually changing. For each gas, however, the molecules 
have a certain average pace, which is appropriate to that gas 
for that temperature, and wien two or more gases are blended 
as in our atmosphere, then each molecule of the consticuent 
gases continues to move with its own particular speed. For 
oxygen the average velocity taken at 64° C, below zero, pre- 
sumably the temperature at the confines of the atmosphere is 
a quarter of a mile per second, for hydrogen, one mile per 
second, the velocity of hydrogen being by far the greatest of 
anv gas. 

We may now recall a fundamental fact in connection with 
any celestial body, large or small. It is well known that, with 
the most powerful pieces of artillery that can be forged, a pro- 
jectile can be launched with a speed of half a mile per second. 
If the cannon were pointed vertically upwards, the projectile 
would soar to a great elevation, but its speed would gradually 
abate, the summit of its journey would be reached, and it 
would fall back. But on a much smaller globe it is certain 
that a projectile shot up from a great Armstrong gun would 
never return, The lessening gravitation of the body would 
fail to recall it. 

This explanation fully accounts for the absence of an atmos- 
phere from the moon. In applying it to Mars, it may be laid 
down that the velocity required to carry a body away from its 
surface altogether is about three miles persecond. The veloc- 
ity of the molecules of hydrogen is far in excess of this, and, 
as a consequence, free hydrogen in Mars is impossible, but 
oxygen with one-fourth of the velocity of hydrogen would not 
escape. The vapor of water may, it is believed, at times reach 
a velocity of 2% miles per second; and as three miles per sec- 
ond is the lowest velocity for escape from Mars, it would 
appear that this planet is very nearly the smallest size capable 
of maintaining the conditions necessary for the support of 
organic life, but as our earth has not long been tenanted by 
intelligent beings, I should judge that, though there may have 
been, or yet may be, intelligent life on Mars, the laws of prob- 
ability would seem against the supposition that there is such 
life there at present. 


DIVING. 
Der Stein der Wersen, Vienna, August. 

IVING, as a pursuit, dates from the construction of the 
D first diving bell in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Everyone knows that, without apparatus, it is impossible to 
remain long under water, A strong, practical diver can remain, 
at the most, two minutes, before coming to the surface to 
breathe. Such limited power would not suffice for the investi- 
gation, or cleansing ofaship’s bottom. And if the bottom 
needs repair, or if treasure is found and has to be properly 
lashed and secured for raising, a much longer time is needed. 
So, too, for examining a line of sea-bottom, cutting a cable 
link, the proper location of foundation stones in the construe- 
tion of piers and bridges, the laying of pipes, etc. Even on 
land, divers are sometimes brought into requisition, as, for 
example, in the reopening of flooded shafts and the repair of 
wells. Moreover, for entering chambers filled with poisonous 
gases, or hot air, diving apparatus is of great practical utility. 

It must not be supposed that diving apparatus can be util- 
ized for any required depth under water. The depth is limited 
by the weight of the column of water. Fifty metres is about 
the greatest depth at which divers can operate without preju- 
dice to health. 

Experiment shows that a grown man, at the earth’s surface 
consumes twelve litres (quarts) of air a minute; under water 
the consumption increases with the pressure. At twenty 
metres it is 12x 3=36 litres of air in a minute, and at fifty 
metres the requirement is 72 litres a minute. The consump- 
tion of air increases in direct ratio with the increase of press- 
ure, viz., one atmosphere for every ten metres. The pressure 
of the water on the body increases in the same ratio, that is, 
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by the addition of one atmosphere for every ten metres of 
descent, 

It follows from this that the lungs have to sustain a strong 
pressure from without which would compress them, and pro- 
duce stagnation of the pulse, unless the conditions were met 
by an increase in the consumption of air corresponding to the 
increase of water pressure. The supply of air must be regu- 
lated to the depth. 

And this not only while the diver is at the bottom, but both 
during ascent and descent careful provision must be made to 
regulate the internal tothe external pressure. This was effected 
by means of atmospheric compress pumps, but in improved 
modern appliances the air supply is regulated automatically to 
the water pressure. 

The diving apparatus are the diving-bell, the sink-box, the 
armor, and the apparatus with regulator. 

The diving-bell is still sometimes used for rivers and strong 
currents, but the modern diving-bell differs from the ancient 
in respect that itis furnished with an air tube and pump for the 
regulated supply of air, while the old bell was without these 
contrivances, and the diver could remain down only so long 
as he could subsist’ on the supply of compressed air in the 
upper portion of the bell. Nor could he safely goto any great 
depth, because the increasing pressure still further compressed 
the air, while the water in the bell rose in correspondence. 
The danger was further enhanced by the absence of all means 
of communication between the diver and the men above. 

Diving-bells were later rendered practicable for long labors 
under water by being furnished with tubes and pump for the 
maintenance of a constant supply of fresh air at a pressure suffi- 
cient to keep out all water. 

But for strong currents or for depths of 45 metres or 
upwards resort is usually had to the sink-box. This is an iron 
cylinder, the top of which is above water and furnished with 
strong lenses for the supply of light. The bottom can be 
opened or closed at will. This apparatus is generally employed 
for blasting at great depths. After the blast is drilled and 
charged, the diver mounts a ladder and the water is allowed 
to enter from below. After the explosion, the water is forced 
out and the blasted débris removed. 

Toselli constructed an apparatus for use at a depth of 250 
metres, It is for attachment toa ship, with the necessary tackle 
for raising and lowering it. It isan iron cylinder with three 
principal chambers, the upper one of which is supplied with 
compressed air at a pressure of 40 atmospheres; the middle 
chamber is for the divers and their appliances, and is lighted 
both by 14 strong lenses and by electric light. The lower 
chamber is a ballast chamber for a thousand quarts of water 
(say one ton) which is admitted when the apparatus is to be 
sunk, 

With all these appliances the labors and observations of the 
divers were confined to the area included in the bell or cylinder, 
but the invention of the modern diving apparatus or armor 
admits of their moving over the bottom at will, but they are 
subject to all the distressing consequences of frequent inequality 
of inner and outer pressure. Besides that it has happened that 
the air supply has been suddenly cut off, for example, by 
the pump geitirg out of order or by the bursting of the air 
tubes, In either case life may easily be lost. The diver can- 
not disengage himself from his armor, the water rushes in, and 
he is unconscious before he knows that anything has hap- 


pened. Very few divers put on the armor willingly, and those 
who are constrained to do so are so much hampered by the 
cumbersome costume that they cannot do much. 

The improved apparatus, invented by Roquaysol, supplied the 
air automatically, the divers respiration practically controlling 
the supply, but it had the disadvantage that it burdened the 
diver with holding a mouthpiece between lips and teeth. This 
disadvantage was experienced only to be remedied by the 
Roquaysol-Denayrouze contrivance. 

For operating at great depths, or at night, the electric light 
is employed. 
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SPECIFICS FOR THE CURE OF INEBRIETY. 
T. D. Croruers, M.D. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, October. 

N the natural history of every new fact of science, and 

every new discovery of the evolution of humanity, the 
first stage is that of indifference, neglect, and denial. Then 
follows the credulous period in which the truth is partially rec- 
ognized and accepted, with extravagant conceptions associated 
with wild empirical efforts to incorporate it into practical life. 
Finally the truth is fully understood, studied, and accepted, 
and becomes a part of the world’s great possessions. 

The dawning truth that the drink evil is a disease, and cur- 
able as other diseases are, has passed the first stage of neglect, 
indifference, and denial, and reached the second stage of partial 
recognition and acceptance. The usual army of the credu- 
lous, the enthusiasts and the marvel hunters, welcome the fact, 
and the usual wild expectations of its practical possibilities fill 
the air. This is followed by the same old charlatanism and 
empiric efforts to make personal profit out of these truths by 
the use of the same old quackish means and methods. 

These efforts are prominent by the same assumption of 
superior knowledge, of discovery,of new facts, of new remedies, 
of new methods, all of which are concealed. Then follow 
claims of extraordinary cures under extraordinary conditions, 
the proof of which rests solely on the statement of the cured. 
Back of this is a pecuniary field actively tilled, which yields 
rich harvests, and altogether it isthesame old familiar history 
of empiricism which is always to be found on the advancing 
features of science. Within two years a large number of char- 
latans have appeared, claiming to have found remedies and 
specifics for the certain and permanent cure of the drink 
disease. Recently one of these specific empiric cures has led 
all others in boldness and prominence. Starting in an obscure 
Western village it has spread out into many branches, organ- 
ized and conducted on a general plan and federated together. 
Physicians have been enlisted, companies organized, houses 
hired, and elaborate arrangements made for the work. 

Special papers have been started to defend its interests, pul- 
pit and press have endorsed and praised these efforts, and 
large numbers of persons who profess to have been cured, have 
organized into clubs and display hysterical enthusiasm to prove 
the reality of the cure. The commercial side of this remedy is 
equally startling and Napoleonic as a business success. 

These specifics for the cure of inebriety are without any 
pracitical interest, except as phases of the psychology of the 
drink disease. Their existence depends on a psychological 
subsoil which would favor the growth and culture of any rem- 
edy involved in mystery and promising marvelous cures in short 
time. This subsoil is simply the expectant credulity of a large 
number of persons who recognize the possibility of disease in 
inebriety. Without this, all specifics, no matter how wisely 
and shrewdly presented, would fail. 

Every temperance revival movement depends on some psy- 
chological subsoil of expectant credulity, and is fallowed by 
the same dogmatic empiricism, and the same wonderful cures 
and hysterical confidence of lasting results. 

The specific cures of inebriety to-day have appeared many 
times before in the history of the past. Often the empiricism 
associated with it has been entirely moral and ethical; at 
other times it has been pecuniary and selfish. The old Wasli- 
ingtonian movement was a good illustration of a great specific 
cure, bound up with a great tide of moral empiricism. In the 
great reform wave, the high tidal point of which was reached 
in 1847, over a million persons signed the pledge, and the evils 
of drinking and alcohol were discussed in almost every neigh- 
borhood of the country. This was literally a psychological 
storm-wave which rolled by and disappeared. A number of 
inebriates were restored, but the great value of its labors was 
in a different direction not vet fully realized. It seemed to be 
a great force that fused and mobilized a tide of oncoming 
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truth, a forerunner indicating new and clearer conceptions of 
inebriety. 

The first inebriate asylum in the world grew out of this 
movement. All the various Temperance organizations date 
from the same source. The Prohibition Party, too, is the out- 
growth of this reform-wave. 

It was the first great psychological evolution of the drink 
question. It was also a great empirical epidemic which 
assumed that the drink evil was the result of a feeble will, for 
which the pledge was the best remedy. It was a moral and 
ethical empiricism, based on the purest and highest motives; 
had it been founded on truth it would have lived as a great 
power in the upward movement of the race. 

The present epidemic-wave for the cure of inebriety is 
hardly up to the average of former empiric efforts in adroit 
manipulation of the credulous public. It exhibits a-coarseness 
of methods with a brazenness of assumption and display of 
pecuniary motives that repel all except the unthinking. A 
certain crankiness, with strange combinations of rashness and 
caution, stupidity and cunning, strongly suggests that inebriate 
intellects are the guiding spirits of these cures. These inebriety 
specifics are epidemics of empiricism that will pass away soon, 
and give place to the scientific treatment of the disease. 

Inebriety, its causes and possible remedies, cover a vast 
unknown territory. The facts are so numerous and complex, 
and governed by conditions so largely unknown, that dogma- 
tism is ignorance, and positive assertion childishness. 


RELIGIOUS. 








THE INTERIOR DEVELOPMENT OF CHRIST. 
JEAN REVILLE. 
Revue del Histoire des Religions, Paris, Fune to October. 
VERY difficult and delicate question is that of the interior 
development of the Founder of Christianity, and one in 
regard to which very different solutions have been given in 
our time. The principal sources of the information which can 
aid us in solving the question, must be submitted to a serious 
and profound criticism before being used, and there is alwaysa 
risk, either in this preliminary critical work, or in the use made 
of the results obtained, of allowing ourselves to be guided 
involuntarily by preconceived ideas, of attaching a quite 
modern meaning to expressions which the men of the first 
century understood altogether differently from ourselves, or, 
in avoiding this error, of falling into its opposite. 

In the time of Jesus, the old Messianic ideal had disap- 
peared. The apocalyptic writers had transferred that ideal to 
the domain of the supernatural. It was in heaven that the 
events were to take place. There remained, however, some 
remnants of the old prophetic eschatology, for example, the 
final battle, in which the Messiah will overcome the powers of 
evil. Sometimes the drama was composed of two acts, the 
first of which introduced again the Messiah on earth. There 
is nothing said about the Messiah in the Book of Daniel, but 
the Son of Man appearing in the clouds was bound to be, 
sooner or later, and was, in fact, transformed into the Messiah. 
This is what occurs in that part of the Book of Enoch which 
is known as The Similitudes; there the Messiah is designated 
under the name of the Son of Man. He wasthe J/aleak of 
the Old Testament; he had preached to the fallen angels, 
been with Moses in the burning bush,and so on. He it is 
who will preside at the Last Judgment. In that book there is 
an entire Christology before Christianity. 

At the same time, where these eschatological ideas were 
accepted, there was produced a religious change of a great 
importance. Piety became less legal and formal, the feeling 
of sin and of human weakness was weakened; faith in the 
virtue of sacerdotal worship and legal expiations diminished ; 
repentance began to hold a great place in the religious life. 

Such is the environment in which Jesus grew up and was 
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developed. The problem to resolve is this: How did Jesus 
come to believe in Himself as the Messiah, and to so announce 
to His disciples? In what sense did He understand His Mes- 
sianic work? No one has ever answered these questions so 
well, no one has ever brought to their consideration so pro- 
found and acute a study of the authorities, as Professor Bal- 
densperger, a second edition of whose work, *‘ Das Selbstbe- 
wustsein Jesu, im Lichte der Messianischen Hoffnungen seine: 
Zeit,” has just appeared. To follow him in his detailed exp!a- 
nation of the subject is not possible. I can do nothing but 
mention some of the conclusions at which he has arrived. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, as Jesus announced it, is neither 
purely spiritual nor purely material. Two elements combine 
in that announcement, The prediction of the kingdom has 
an incontestable eschatological color, and distinguishes 
between a period of preparation and a period of accomplish- 
ment. The idea of Jesus carries with it repentance, reconcili- 
ation, confidence in God, and recommends a justice superior 
to that of the Law. The work of the Messiah isa work of salva- 
tion, and the Messianic knowledge of Jesus sprang from his relig- 
ious sentiments. As to His sufferings and His death, Jesus did 
not regard them as simple accidents. He gave them a close 
connection with His mission, At first He did not accept them 
as a necessity; but as soon as He foresawthem, He, of His own 
motion, transformed the Messianic idea, and made His death 
an essential element of His work. The general idea which He 
expresses is that He suffers and dies for His followers. . 

Jesus accepted the title of Messiah, while separating from it 
whatever could nourish the political hopes attached to the 
title. He preferred tocall himself the Son of Man. This title 
could have been borrowed from the Book of Daniel only, and, 
in the thought of Jesus, must have designated the Messiah, as 
He conceived that office,and must have been so understood by 
His disciples and contemporaries. 

Jesus, endowed with an intense and profound religious feel- 
ing, must have early become acquainted with, and shared, the 
Messianic hopes of His people and of those among whom He 
was brought up. In this respect we cannot suppose Him to 
have had in His childhood, an ideal superior to that of His 
time. Afterwards He must have distinguished between the dif- 
ferent eschatological currents manifested among the Jews of 
that age, and was more particularly drawn to one rather than 
another, not by crjtical reflection, but by reason of the 
affinity of His religious nature with a freer and more living 
piety. He felt Himself the more separated from the most gen- 
eral tendency of the Judaism of that epoch, from its rigid 
and legal piety, because He was acquainted with another 
means of approaching God. Sympathy with the misery and 
oppression of His people, who were sighing for deliverance, but 
did not enjoy the same inward peace as Himself, developed in 


His soul from day to day the desire for the arrival of the Mes- 
sianic time. 


THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 
Inu ISHAK. 
Arena, Boston, September 
‘* In the Name of God the Merciful and Compassionate.” 
OR more than a quarter of a century this slave of destiny 
and searcher after truth, has well considered the subject 
now treated in this thesis; viz.: Has the religion of the 
Prophet (upon whom be peace) any future, or are its great 
achievements mere memories of the past? 

It has come to pass in the present age that a thick cloud of 
darkness has gathered over Islam, and ignorance and supersti- 
tion characterize those peoples who acknowledge its spiritual 
supremacy. 

The civilization which marked the Khalifate of Bagdad, and 
which gave a diadem of glory to Moslem rule at Cordova, has 
now become the inheritance of Christian lands ; and unthinking 
Christian writers are too prone to attribute this change in the 
destiny of nations to a difference of religious belief, and they 
confidently assert that the only possible future for Islam must 
be one of gradual decay and final extinction. The Ottoman 
Empire is the “sick man” whois expiring under the treatment 
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of Christian quacks, and the manipulation of designing Chris- 
tian statesmen. But the Sultan of Turkey is an excrescence 
on Islam, a preternatural production of a savage age. When 
Halaku the Turkoman seized Bagdad, and put the rightful 
Khalif to death, he virtually extinguished the spiritual light of 
Islam, and robbed the world of its benign influences. 

For more than seven centuries the religion of Islam has been 
without its rightful Khalif, and, as the Prophet foretold, the 
gun of civilization has risen in the West, and there has been a 
decay of faith amongst men. The Ottoman ruler may be a 
“sick man,” but it does not necessarily follow that the religion 
of Islam is sick unto death. 

According to Moslem computation, there are two hundred 
and twenty millions of the human family who acknowledge 
Mahomet as their Prophet. In Central Asia, Islam has become 
the great missionary power, and the cry of the Azan is now 
heard in Liverpool, Malvern, and other cities of Europe, and 
educated Englishmen are being enrolled in its ranks. 

As far as the efforts of Christian missionaries go, Islam may 
be said to defy conversion. In Turkey and Egypt there have 
not been a dozen apostates from Islam to Christianity, and in 
India, even under the egis of Christian rule, the number can- 
not exceed two hundred, and these are constantly returning to 
the bosom of Islam. 

There is among English writers an appalling ignorance as 
to the teachings of Mahomet, and a mistaken assumption 
that the religion of the Prophet of Arabia cannot be adapted 
to the conditions of civilized life, whereas intelligent and well- 
informed Moslems believe that their religion is the one best 
suited to social and national development. 

The Prophet Moses spake on Mount Sinai to a semi-savage 
race; but are there not cultivated Israelites in all parts of the 
world who find it easy to apply the precepts of that law to the 
needs of their social life? The Prophet Jesus taught Galilean 
peasants words of truth, but have not His simple teachings 
been adapted to the requirements of cultured Ages? And the 
Prophet Mahomet, although he preached to a barbarous race 
in the Arabian desert, formulated a system of ethics which 
suited the schools of learning, as well as the halls of culture in 
Grenada, Cordova, and Bagdad. 

According to Islam, a religion must be suited to the needs 
and requirements of the human family under their peculiar 
conditions of tribal or national life. It is in this that Islam has 
found its greatest strength in dealing with diverse peoples, ana, 
according to the Khoran, Christianity was abrogated by the 
appearance of Mahomet, because its system of ethics was 
found inadequate to the social requirements of an irreligious 
age. If this was true in the seventh century, it is still more 
true of Christianity in the nineteenth century. 

The social condition of.the people in Christian lands is 
simply appalling. The ink of no pen is black enough to depict 
the state of things in the large cities of Naples, Paris, London, 
and New York. The Oriental at his worst will stand compari- 
son with the “submerged tenth” of any Christian land. 

English writers attack the morals of the Oriental world, but 
the immorality of Naples far exceeds that of Lucknow; the 
prostitution of London is far worse than that of Calcutta or 
Bombay; divorce and violations of the marriage contract are 
more common in Christian Chicago than in Moslem Cairo; 
and the rapid spread of drunkenness among Christian nations 
is admittedly one of the most perplexing problems of the age. 

It is the conviction of this slave of destiny that a revival of 
Islamism would bring about an improved condition of things 
throughout the whole world. First, by creating a universal 
belief in the existence of God ; and, secondly, by imposing pos- 
itive restraints upon immorality. The introduction of Islam- 
ism into a Christian nation would mean the complete extinc- 
tion of drunkenness and an entire suppression of the social 
evil. 

Islam does not believe in society holding together without a 
national recognition of the Almighty Governor of the Uni- 
verse. Such a belief in God surely does not characterize the 
people of modern Christendom. In the public Government 
schools of Germany, Great Britain, and the United States of 
America there is no religious instruction, no definite teaching 
regarding the attributes of the Divine Being, but Islam regards 
a knowledge of God as the basis of all science. There are 


many kinds of “ z/m"’ or science, but “ ilm,” in the abstract, is 
to know God. 
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ETNA AND ITS LATEST ERUPTION. 
WOLDEMAR KADEN. 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, August. 

TNA is once more in eruption for the eleventh time within 
E the century, once more dealing out death and devastation 
among the devoted dwellers upon her vine-clad slopes, who 
still cling to her steadfastly as of old. She may destroy them 
and theirs in the fierce ‘outbursts of her fury, but she cannot 
drive them away. A scant half acre of her beautiful lava soil 
is more to the native of the Etna slopes than all the world 
beside. 

The whole broad region around Etna, the Campus Atnaeus, 
whose fruit gardens were lauded by Ovid, is the most fruitful 
region, not only of Sicily, but of all Italy. All the vegetation 
characteristic of the southern Mediterranean region, the 
choicest southern fruits in a hundred varieties, with field on 
field of the purple grape, flourish here on the volcanic soil 
with unrivaled luxuriance. The whole region is one broad 
expanse of vineyard, olive grove, and fruit garden, alternated 
with wheat and cotton fields. 

The cultivated region extends to 1,300 metres, say 4,250 ft., 
above the sea level, and as the ascent is at an angle of only 
seven or eight degrees the included area is quite a considerable 
one. It has eight times the area of the Principality of Lich- 
tenstein, and has a population of 330,000 souls, distributed 
over thirty-nine divisions, with sixty-five villages. There is, 
consequently, not in the world a mountain region so thickly 
populated, 
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The present eruption was inaugurated by comparatively vio- 
lent shocks of earthquake in the districts of Zaffarana, Nico- 
losi, Giarre, and Mascali, which drove the frightened inhabi- 
tants from their houses. Premonitory warnings had been given 
by violent earthquakes on Mount Gargano, on the east coast 
of the Italian peninsula, from April 20th to June 22d last, 
which traveled the direct line to Etna through Apulia, arous- 
ing the seismographic staff of the Apulian observatory into 
unwonted activity, until, July 7th, when some rousing earth- 
quakes at Canosa, were the signal of its departure for Sicily. 

On July 9, eleven shocks were counted in Catania alone, and 
the principal crater of the mountain, Mongebello, belched 
out a gigantic cloud of smoke and ashes, which, towering 
heavenward into the clear sky, startled Catania with its light- 
ning and rumbling. Like the angry Jupiter, the chief crater 
only shook his locks, leaving the task of destruction to the 
Titans at his feet. Amid terrific thunderings and quakings, 
the earth’s crust was rent asunder behind Mount Nero, on the 
southern declivity of the mountain, only a little north of the 
lava outburst of 1886, and five new craters opened, belching 
forth their lava, which, dividing in fork-like currents, flowed in 
the direction of Velpasso, Nicolosi, and Pedara. From the 
gth to the roth the fiery stream advanced ten kilometres, and 
was now only six miles from Nicolosi. Fortunately this most 
eastern stream now began to flow perceptibly slower, the lava 
mountain of 1886 obstructing its course. The people of Nico- 
losi, in intense excitement, cried with one voice on all the 
saints, kneeling before the church, which they were afraid to 
enter, being deterred by an earthquake which shook it to its 
foundations. Along the gardens and vineyards most endan- 
gered by the advancing flood, the credulous people elevated 
images of the saints on tall poles. But ere long the chestnut 
forests of the Duke of Fernandina and numerous vineyards were 
laid waste, the lava still advancing in its irresistible course. 

The craters belched forth not only lava, but massive black 
blocks, stones, and ashes, which followed eath other in rapid 
succession toa height of several hundred metres, accompanied 
by a succession of reports, reminding one of the bombardment 
of a beleaguered city. At night the hellish panorama is terrifi- 
cally imposing: Mount Nero and Mount Grosso glow like 
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molten metal, Mount Gemmelli is seen floating on a lake of 
fire, while the whole heavens reflect the fiery glare. Thousands 
of spectators from Catania and the surrounding country skirt 
the cliffs of the still unendangered heights, awestruck by the 
magnificence of the loosed forces of destruction, whose career 
no earthly power can arrest or avert. The earth trembles, 
huge masses are shot forth, every now and then, with appall- 
ing, deafening roars, the interval being occupied with an 
unbroken series of minor discharges, resembling the rattle of 
musketry or mitrailleuse, in the forests and vineyards; while 
in the villages tears flow, as the poor peasants pack their few 
portable possessions in bundles. Tremblingly the advance of 
the foe is marked yard by yard. To-day its progress is retarded 
and hopes rise, but to-morrow it resumes its march, and hearts 
are once more filled with despair. 

The most awfully magnificent spectacle was that exhibited 
in the hot days of July, when the fierce forces of nature dis- 
played their wildest fury, but even while these lines are going 
to press no one knows what the end will be. It is true that 
the force of the eruption appears exhausted, but. still every now 
and again the craters vomit forth their rock masses and lava, 
while the volcanic sand and ashes still rain down upon the 
dwellers of Catania below. Still we may hope that by the time 
this account is in the reader’s hands all danger will have 
passed, and that the unfortunate people will again breathe 
more freely after their long weeks of suspense and terror. 





THE TALLEYRAND ANECDOTES. 
LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, August. 

T is our object in this paper to present Talleyrand in his 
| personality as a man, as well as in his capacity of statesman 
and politician. His biography would present no true picture 
if it ignored the satirist who ruled men by his wit, restrained 
them by mockery, and lashed them with his irony. 

Talleyrand was nineteen when on his first arrival in Paris 
in 1773, he attended a reception of Madamedu Barry at Ver- 
sailles. The young men around him were boasting of the 
favors they had received from the fair sex, and the devastation 
they had wrought. Talleyrand sat thoughtful and silent. “ You 
say nothing, Sir Abbé,” said the lady of the house to him at 
length. ‘Ah, no, madame,” replied he, “I was indulging in 
very sad reflections.” 

“ And these were ?’”"— 

“How much easier it is in a city like Paris to win women 
than abbacies.” 

The king, to whom the reply was repeated, is said to have 

conferred on him the benefice of St. Denis at Rheims, with a 
yearly revenue of twenty thousand pounds. But Talleyrand 
took good care not to have himself enrolled among the popu- 
lar jokers. From childhood up he was reserved in speech, and 
had a reputation for silence at the seminary. He commended 
his mother on the ground “gw’el/e ne parlait que par nuances ; 
jamais elle n'a dit un bon mot.” Technical designations and 
details in conversation were his abhorrence. Madame de 
Rémusat, who knew him best, and judged him most justly, 
cautioned her son (1815) in his intercourse with Talleyrand, 
to be perfectly natural. “ He is,” said she, “extraordinarily 
averse to everything artificial, and I never get on so well with 
him as when I dropall reserve. He likes to be quickly and 
rightly apprehended, and to cateh an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic smile as evidence ; but avoid all exuberance,” 

At his home in Paris, in the cloisters of Bellechasse, Talley- 
rand was in the habit of assembling his friends at breakfast. 
Among them was Chamfort, one of the wittiest and also one 
of the wickedest men of his day; a natural child who revenged 
the sins of his father upon society. Then the historian, Rul- 
hiére, who was universally despised and everywhere seen, and 
lastly Mirabeau, who was then known only for the errors of his 
youth and the scandals of his private life. The style of con- 
versation indulged in at this breakfast-table may be gathered 
from the memoirs and letters of the time, especially from 
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Chamfort’s memorials. It was he of whom Mirabeau said 
that he could not resist the temptation to indulge in a little 
friction of the electric heads with which he came in contact. 
Chamfort’s winged saying “guerre aux chdteaux, paix aua 
chaumiéres,” was the torch that later lighted the fires of revo- 
lution. The first line of the brochure of Sieges, “ What is the 
third estate? Everything. What has it? Nothing,” was 
dictated by Chamfort, and became the password of the Revo- 
lution. Lauragnais, who tells the story, was another of Talley- 
rand’s guests. He wrote a tragedy “ Jocaste” of which it was 
said that the most intelligible feature of it was the Riddle of 
the Sphinx. In the matter of ready wit Talleyrand was by 
no means behind his guests, as witness Rulhiére’s assertion 
that he “had never made but one mistake in his life” and 
Talleyrand’s retort, “ When will it be ended?” 

Such a society was calculated to sharpen the wits, but 
scarcely to increase one’s respect for humanity. 

In the early days of the Revolution, 1789-91, Talleyrand was 
not very conspicuous for any “ winged words,” only when Mir- 
abeau, who, as is well-known, was marked with the small-pox, 
in one of the first sittings of the Constituent Assembly enu- 
merated the qualifications desirable in a President, and Talley- 
rand remarked, “ Mirabeau is quite correct as far as he goes, 
but he has omitted one thing, the President should be pock- 
marked.” Inthe Assembly Tallyerand was energetically ear- 
nest in his advocacy ofthe “ Rights of Man,” on education, and 
the secularization of the Church. He addressed himself also 
to economical and financial problems. Before all others he 
sought relief from the difficulties at home by a diplomatic 
diversion abroad, and it was in this connection that he 
expressed his views to his American friend, Governor Norris, 
“La nation est un parvenue, et comme telle elle est tnsolente.” 
During his mission in England, and his exile in the United 
States, he offended the society which he frequented by his 
reserve. 

Talleyrand was restored to his country through the good 
offices of Barras, and soon regained his old tone. Madame de 
Staél, too, was again in Paris, and in her company one could 
be certain to have the ball kept rolling. She asked Talleyrand 
one day what he would do if he should see her and Madame 
Recamier in danger of drowning, “Oh, Madame de Staél 
knows so many things that she can doubtless swim.” 

Speaking of books, he said: “Les /zvres m'ont eclairé, jamais 
asservi,” and towards literature he adopted the attitude of the 
man of the world, Nevertheless, some of his comments were 
on that account very characteristic. Of Rousseau he said: 
When one reads him, one feels as if he were in the confessional. 
When Chateaubriand’s ‘‘J/artyrs”’ appeared, Fontaine narrated 
the story in Talleyrand’s presence,and described how the 
heroes were killed in the circus, “ devorés par les bétes,”— 
“ Comme l’ ouvrage,” was Talleyrand’s comment, Of the same 
writer’s “//zneraire” he remarked: ‘“ // y a beaucoup trop 
ad'esprit pour.un livre de poste, et pas assez le talent pour un 
ouvrage.” His tastes were those of the eighteenth century, 
but his politics were on the level of Napoleon’s genius. 

Napoleon, who entertained a high opinion of him, realized 
that in address and readiness of reply he had found his 
master. All authentic accounts represent Talleyrand as exhib- 
iting a perfectly independent and self-conscious attitude 
towards the Emperor, treating him on a footing of perfect 
equality. In public, he was very precise on the score of eti- 
quette, but when the two were alone, he appears to have 
dropped the appellation of ‘‘Sire.” The perfect self-control of 
the great man of the ancten régime imposed on Napoleon's 
brutal genius, as, for example, on the day when the courier 
brought the news of the signature of the peace of Amiens. 
The Minister thrust the impatiently awaited document in his 
pocket, went to the Emperor, and engaged him in current 
affairs. When these were all disposed of, he said: “ Now ] 
have good news for you. Read.” 

“ And you could not tell me this immediately!” exclaimed 
the astonished Napoleon. “ Certainly not, for then you would 
listen to nothing else.” ‘‘ Quand vous etes heureux vous n'éles 
pas abordable.” Pages might be devoted to his cynical witti- 
cisms and to the faculty and keenness with which he summed 
up his contemporaries in a few pithv words, but we have no 
more space at disposal. 
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A MODERN QUIXOTE: A Story of Southern Life. By S.C. 
McCay. Illustrated. Chicago; Morrill, Higgins & Co. 1892. 

HE Quixote of the story is a young collegian, Walter Marlowe, 
whose oath as member of acollege club—the Mid Knights— 
compels him to silence, under acharge of murder. The other princi- 
pal characters are Marshall McNaughton and his daughter. Mc- 
Naughton was a man of low birth but a handsome man who had dis- 
tinguished himself as a gallant soldier in the Mexican War, and mar- 
ried the willful heiress of a fine Southern property, which he had gone 
through recklessly, being at the opening of the story out of money, 
out of credit, and in debt. His wife had died early, leaving him one 
child, Laurie, to whom he was fondly attached, and who in the open- 
ing incident of the story enters into a marriage engagement wtth Wal- 
ter Marlowe. The secondary characters are Hank Staples, a low 
scoundrel who saved Major McNaughton’s life during the war, and to 
whom the latter still clung, partly from gratitude, and partly perhaps 
because he found his companionship congenial in his drinking bouts. 
Hank Staples ranked as mean white trash, and the fact that he and 
the Major were constantly together afforded ample evidence of the 
jatter’s downward course. In this catalogue of secondary characters 





_we must rank the two remaining slaves of the McNaughton estate, 


Aunt Viney and Uncle Ben. The chief subsidiary characters are Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Marlowe, Walter’s parents, half a dozen of his college 
chums, most conspicuous of whom, and equally entitied with Walter 
Marlowe to be characterized as the Quixote of the story, is Harry 
Napier, a somewhat wild young man, and the Judge, his father. 
When McNaughton was informed of his daughter’s engagement, 
_and that she was to be married at ‘‘ commencement,” he promised 
her the prettiest white dress that was to be had at C., but when he 


attempted to purchase it he was flatly refused credit, and for the first 


time realized how much he had fallen. In the despondency of the 
ensuing days he knew not where toturn for council, but, happily, 
-while he mused another council was in secret session. 

“Sis Viney.” 

“ | hear yer, Uncle Ben ;"’ she knew what he was going to say; it had been in 
her thoughts all day, too. 

** Don't it ’pear to you like ‘taint correspondin’ like to hb niggers, when he so 
,poor, till he caint buy no weddin’ clo’es fur Honey?” 

“ Tt cert’ny do ’pear kin’ o’ onsuitable, Unc’ Ben.” 

at 9 me an’ you; dat's all dat’s lef’, ole ‘oman.”’ 

**] know it, Unc’ Ben.” 

‘*Well, which one it gwine ter be, Sis view: you or me?” 

“ It’s in the Lawd’s han’s, I reckon, Unc’ Ben,”’ was her only reply to this. She 
yas so busy about the fire that he could not get a glimpse of her face. 

**Well, 1 bin stud’n’ "bout it powerful heap to-day,’ continued the old man, 
**an’ I ‘lows it’s jes’ like dis: we mus’nt say nuffin’ ’tall "bout it to Honey, for if 
she knows what wuz gwine on, she take on so ‘till she jus’ break her heart, and 
ourn, too; but we jes’ got to 'cide tween ourse’ves which one us got to go, an’ 
den we'll lay the case befo’ the Major.” 


The discussion was conducted warily on both sides, each thinking 
the other could be best spared, and finally it was decided to submit it 
to the ordeal of Heaven by tossing up a ‘‘ seb’n-pence.” The lot fell 
on Uncle Ben, and he opened the subject to the Major, who, after a 
hard struggle with himself, assented ; and there being a fair-day at C. 
some days later, Ben went to the hammer, and was bought by Hank 
Staples, who wanted to be set up for an aristocrat. 

The same day Walter Marlowe visited Laurie, and when he spoke 
of the fair she became anxious about her father, who was gone to C., 
and besought Walter to go and take care of him and guard him from 
mischief. 

Walter went, and found him with a large party at ‘‘ Hartley’s”; a 
party of Mid Knights soon entered, and the company was making 
merry, when in walked Hank Staples with Unc’ Ben, much to McNaugh- 
ten’s chagrin, for Hank was not at any time welcome in such company. 
During the evening Uncle Benstruck up a Methodist hymn, and Hank 
proved his aristocracy by striking the nigger on the mouth. Marlowe 
had the fellow under his knee in an instant, but he realized at once 
the evil of giving way to his temper, and liberated him. McNaughten 
was angry, too, and asked Marlowe to take the old negro himself. 
The company applauded, Hank Staples yielded, although with bad 
grace, and Uncle Ben put himself up, and was sold to Marlowe at a 
small advance on what Staples had given. 

Marlowe took the earliest opportunity to try to get the Major away, 
but his fellow-collegians would not part with him. They decided to 
take the Major along, too, but he was capricious and would not part 
from Hank Staples. The upshot was that both the Major and Staples 
were duly sworn in members of the M. K.’s for that night, the two 
taking the oath never to divulge what might occur while they were 
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together. Crossing a river the Major’s horse was carried away and 
borne towards some rapids; the Major was fished out, but wanted to 
jump in again to rescue his horse, the young men held him back from 
his suicidal intent, and in his drunken fury, he lashed one of them 
over the face with his whip. Quick as thought the injured youth drew 
his knife, and plunged it into the Major, who fell dead. Staples 
sneaked away, and the others stayed only to discuss their flight. 

Staples who hated Marlowe for his interference at the fair, and fur- 
ther for winning the girl whom he had designed to secure for himself, 
gave evidence at the coroner’s inquest that he left the party before 
they reached the river, in consequence of a very angry altercation 
between Marlowe and the Major, but the next day he learned that 
Walter was hanging about for an interview with Laurie, and gave 
evidence which led to his apprehension. He then stated that his pre- 
vious evidence was false, being given in fear of his life, that he was 
with the party at the killing, that Marlowe struck the blow, and that 
he himself rushed in to save the Major, and wounded Marlowe on the 
arm. Marlowe, influenced by his oath, would neither deny nor affirm 
anything, although he nearly broke down under the entreaties of his 
mother and Laurie. Being brought to trial, Hank Staples’s evidence 
led to his conviction, on the charge of murder, and he was pronounced 
guilty. 

While Judge Napier was pronouncing sentence, a horseman dashed 
up to the court-house, young Napier entered, and addressing Judge 
and jury, said he had to give important evidence in the case before 
the Court. ‘‘ The evidence,” he continued, ‘‘ is here written down,” 
then passing the papers to his left hand, he placed a Derringer at his 
temple and fell without a struggle. 

The oath of the M. K.’s pledged them never to reveal what occurred 
during their revels, as long as they should live. Warry Napier kept 
the oath and made his revelation after death. In the paper he called 
God to witness that he alone struck the blow, and that he wounded 
Marlowe, when the latter interposed to shield the Major. 


AIDS T0 THE DEVOUT STUDY OF CRITICISM. Part I. 
The David-Narratives. Part II. The Book of Psalms. By the 
Reverend T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture in the University of Oxford; Canon 
of Rochester. Small 8vo, pp. 397. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 1892. 


[What Doctor Cheyne means by the ‘** Devout Study of Criticism ”’ is, not that 
anyone should shrink from accepting any conclusions about the Scriptures to 
which the so-called ‘** higher criticism "’ has or may come, but only that such con- 
clusions should be studied with a conviction that they cannot disprove that all 
Scripture is, ina certain sense, inspired. The book isa collection of sermons—here 
revised with the addition of much interwoven illustrative matter— preached by the 
Canon during several summers in Rochester Cathedral. Part First explains the 
results vi the latest criticism on the Book of Samuel; for what are called in the 
English Bible two Books are, in fact, but one. Samuel is the biography of 
David, and thus the two parts of the present volume are connected, the first part 
relating to the life of David, the second to the literary productions attributed to 
him for many ages. The views of the author as to the Psalms,—that it is certain 
that nearly all of them are post-Exilic and quite improbable that any of them are 
pre-Exilic, and that, therefore, none of them were written untii after David had 
been in his grave for centuries—are set forth in his Bampton Lectures, of whicha 
summary has appeared in Tue Literary Dicest.* ‘The critical analysis in these 
pages of the Book of Samuel has not heretofore appeared in print. From this 
analysis we give the author’s opinions in regard to David and the reliance to be 
placed on certain portions of Samuel.] 


T is the historical, not the idealized, David of whom we are in 
search, and we must, therefore, put aside at least two of the most 
beautiful and most inspired passages in the Books of Samuel, viz., 1. 
Sam., xvii., and 2 Sam., vii. The former contains the more poetical 
and therefore less historical of the two rival accounts of the victory 
over Goliath; the latter, a prophecy ascribed to Nathan, together with 
a very beautiful prayer ascribed to David, both of which, as internal 
evidence shows, were written in the last century of the Jewish State. 
Both these passages were conceived dramatically; they represent 
what Nathan and David might, according to the writer, be supposed 
to have said. These truly inspired passages illustrate rather the relig- 
ious belief of the inspired narrators than that of their hero. They 
also show the considerateness with which the life of David was adapted 
to the use of devout readers of another generation, who, though not 
so great as David, came nearer to pure spiritual religion than was 
possible for him to do. Is our favorite hero disparaged by this 
remark? Certainly not. 

It is clear from the earlier records in the Book of Judges that the 
race to which David belonged was none of the gentlest. How passing 
strange is the condition of publie morals (if the word can be used) 
there revealed to us! Thecruelties of primitive war one can under- 


* Vol. IIL, p. 494. 
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stand; but who is not shocked at the inhumanities of peace? Acts of 
violence and oppression were common, in spite of the beneficent but 
testricted activity of the Judges, nor have we any reason to suppose 
that a vital reform was introduced by the brave but capricious King 
Saul. There was not supposed to be anything amiss in deceiving 
another for one’s own interest. 

Nor can it be said that the religious conceptioris of the ancestors of 
David were distinguished for their purity. The later editors of the 
iterary heirlooms of the Jewish Church have not attempted to remove 
‘he evidence of the slow progress of their people. Looking over the 
-arly records we see, perhaps with some surprise, that it was not so 
much morality as formal sacrifice, and the presence of the ark of the 
national God with the host of Israel, which was believed to ensure the 
divine protection. 

In the traditional records of David's life many acts are ascribed to 
him, which are equally unworthy of a true knight, and shocking to the 
unsophisticated Christian. How cruel, for instance, David could be 
in his warfare! Iwill not lay too much stress on his dealings with 
tribes of Bedouin robbers, but what are we to say of his conduct to 
the very people which, in his outlaw days, had so hospitably received 
his aged parents—the Moabites? Observe next David's (to us) sur- 
prising predilection for crooked policy, in which he contrasts not only 
avith the Psalmists, but with that upright Greek poet, Pindar. It has 
been said that his hateful letter to Joab concerning Uriah was an 
unnatural device suggested by his crime with Bathsheba; under such 
circumstances, we are told, a noble nature may be reduced to acts of 
which it would otherwise be incapable. But no; stratagem was as 
natural to David as to Jacob. David was not one of these Israelites 
indeed ‘‘in whom there is no guile,” but by the testimony of Saul 
could ‘‘ deal very subtilely.” 

Of David’s religious ideas we may say that they were in some 
respects of not too refined a nature. To him, as well as to the 
Philistines, and apparently to Moses himself, the wonder-working 
power (the mumen) of the ‘‘God of the armies of Israel” resided in the 
ark. This was, therefore, so holy an object that even taking hold of 
it with a good intention could be punished by a man’s sudden death. 
Of the Psalmists’ conception of spiritual prayer David was ignorant. 

Nothwithstanding this truthful sketch of the darker side of David's 
moral and religious character, if we test him by the standard of the 
times in which he was born, the result will certainly be, not that we 
shall reverence him either for his poor religious ideas or for his 
questionable actions, but that we shall almost entirely abstain from 
blaming him. 





WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, DESCRIP- 
TIVE OF THE DISCOVERY AND OCCUPATION OF THE 
NEW WORLD. Edited, with an Introduction, by Paul Leicester 
Ford. Pp. 254. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 


(Mr. Ford’s purpose is to ‘* show the thoughts, acts, and desires’? of Columbus, 
as expressed and described by the discoverer himself. The volume is to be men- 
tioned as one of the most valuable of the popular Columbus books of the day, 
rather an exhaustive tome for students. Mr. Ford does not even make preten- 
sions as a commentator or editor. His Introduction is not an informing or criti- 
cal account of the ‘* Writings’’ themselves, but a briet statement of some of the 
aspects of the controversy about Columbus, presented to illustrate the value of 
Mr. Ford’s object—to promote general knowledge of Columbus as he manifested 
himself by his own written communications. ‘The ‘ Writings’ are, for the most 
part, letters to Ferdinand and Isabella and others, reporting the results of the 
voyages. The most important documents drawn up by Columbus are included, 
embracing the ‘ Privileges of Columbus,” the ** Deed of Entail,’’ and the * Will 
of Columbus.”’} 

4ROM a letter to Raphael Sanchez, after returning from the first 

voyage: ‘‘ Let the King and Queen, our Princes, and their most 
happy kingdoms, and all the other provinces of Christendom, render 
thanks to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who has granted us so 
great a victory and such prosperity. Let processions be made, and 
sacred feasts be held, and the temples be adorned with festive boughs. 
Let Christ rejoice on earth, as he rejoices in heaven, in the prospect 
of the salvation of the souls of so many nations hitherto lost. Let us 
also rejoice, as well on account of the exaltation of our faith as on 
account of the increase of our temporal prosperity, of which not only 
Spain, but all Christendom will be partakers.” 

From a letter to Luis de Santangel, March 4, 1493: ‘‘ This voyage 
so hastily dispatched will, as their Highnesses may see, enable any 
desirable quantity of gold to be obtained by a very small assistance 
afforded me on their part. At present there are within reach spices 
and cotton to as great an amount as they can desire; aloe, in great 
abundance; and equal store of mastic, a production nowhere else 


found except in Greece and the island of Scio, where it is sold at 
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such price as the possessors choose. 
as numerous as may be wished for.” 

From a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, 1498: ‘‘ The Blessed 
Trinity moved your Highnesses to the encouragement of this enter- 
prise to the Indies, and of its infinite goodness has made me your 
messenger therein; as ambassador for which undertaking I approached 


To these may be added slaves, 


your royal presence, moved by the consideration that I was appealing 
to the most exalted monarchs in Christendom, who exercised so great 
an influence over the Christian faith and its advancement in the world; 
those who heard of it looked upon it as impossible, for they fixed all 
their hopes on the favors of fortune, and pinned their faith solely 
upon chance. I gave to the subject six or seven years of great 
anxiety, explaining, to the best of my ability, how great service might 
be done to our Lord by this undertaking, in promulgating his sacred 
name and our holy faith among so many nations—an enterprise so 
exalted in itself and so calculated to enhance the glory and immortal- 
ize the renown of the greatest sovereigns. It was also requisite to 
refer to the temporal prosperity which was foretold in the writings of 
so many trustworthy and wise historians, who related that great riches 
were to be found in these parts. And at the same time I thought it 
desirable to bring to bear upon the subject the sayings and opinions 
of those who have written upon the geography of the world.” 

From a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, from Jamaica, June 7, 
1503: ‘‘ Such is my fate, that the twenty-years of service through 
which I have passed with so much toil and danger have profited me 
nothing, and at this very day I do not possess a roof in Spain that I 
can call my own; if I wish to eat or sleep, I have nowhere tu go but 
to the inn or tavern, and most times I lack wherewith to pay the bill. 
Another anxiety wrung my very heartstrings, which was the thought 
of my son Diego, whom I had left an orphan in Spain, and stripped 
of the honor and property which was due to him on my account, 
although I had looked upon it as a certainty that your Majesties, as 
just and grateful Princes, would restore it to him in all respects with 
increase. . . . Solitary in my trouble, sick, and in daily expecta- 
tion of death, surrounded by millions of hostile savages full of cruelty, 
and thus separated from the blessed sacraments of our holy Church, 
how will my soul be forgotten, if it be separated from the body in this 
foreign land? Weep for me, whoever has charity, truth, and justice! 
I did not come out on this voyage to gain to myself honor or wealth; 
this is a certain fact, for at that time all hope of such a thing was dead. 
I do not lie when I say that I went to your Highnesses with honest 
purpose of heart and sincere zeal in your cause. I humbly beseech 
your Highnesses that if it pleases God to rescue me from this place, 
you will graciously sanction my pilgrimage to Rome and other holy 
places. May the Holy Trinity protect your Highnesses lives, and 
add to the prosperity of your exalted position.” 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. By Frank Barrett. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. 1892. 





PPARENTLY the success of ‘‘ Olga’s Crime” has encouraged 
the author to picture once more the far reaching arm of the 
Czar, and the unscrupulousness and tenacity of his agents; but while 
in the former story the ‘‘ distinguished Russian nobleman” who had 
escaped from Siberia, was a venerable Hebrew diamond thief, the 
hero in the present story is a veritable Russian Prince, a Nihilist truly 
in his desire for the emancipation of his unhappy country from mis- 
rule, but whose efforts are directed solely to bringing the moral senti- 
ment of Europe to bear on the Russian Government. To this end he 
is engaged on a group of statuary designed to exhibit his country’s 
plight with telling force, and the Russian Government determines that 
the work must never be exhibited. 

The heroine who replaces Olga is a Whitechapel waif, and 
unmistakably a creation of the same brain as Olga, exhibiting the 
same lofty capacity for self-sacrifice and devotion, the same inherent 
refinement in spite of heredity and early associations. She frustrates 
the plans of the Czar’s agents to abduct the Prince, until it is thought 
necessary to remove her to the quiet of Orkutsk. She escapes ew 
route, and the Czar’s principal agent Kavanagh, an Irishman, pays 
the penalty of his private villainy which his position as Russian secret 
agent enables him to perpetrate, but not before the Czar’s releniless 
will has been carried out in accordance with Kavanagh’s private 
schemes, and the noble exile Taras has been deprived of his eyesight 
by vitriol. The heroine, Aura, afterward Princess Borgensky tells 
the story in the first person. 
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THE GREEN-GOODS CIRCULAR. 

Republican State Committee, sth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, Sept. 20, 1892. 

Confidential. 

Dear Sir: I know you are an active, earnest, and 
sincere Republican, and that Republican success in the 
coming election is dear to your heart. : 

It is the desire of the New York State Republican 
Committee to be permitted to request you to do some 
particular service for the Republican cause from time 
to time during the canvass. Such service will call for 
the exercise of discretion and the ability to keep a 
secret, 

Are you willing to undertake such duty to helpsecure 
Republican success? If vou are willing to do so, send 
me the name of a Democrat among your acquaintances 
whom you believe can be induced to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket this fall. If more than one, give their 
names and place your letter in the enclosed envelope. 
Please sign the list with your full name and post-office 
address plainly written. 

You may be sure that any service you may be able 
to render will not be forgotten. 

Let me hear from you by return mail. 

Truly yours, C. H. Hacxerr, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

New York Times (ind.-Dem.), Sept. 26.—It 
was discussed yesterday more than any one 
topic in political circles. * ‘‘ Hackett’s green- 
goods circular,” it was repeatedly called. It 
was pointed out that it had in some points the 
precise words of the circulars which, from time 
to time, came into the hands of Superintendent 
Byrnes of the Police Department, which are 
sent out by that class of swindlers who dispose 
of counterfeit money to unsuspecting or un- 
scrupulous countrymen. An interesting par- 
allel was drawn between this circular and one 
which was in the hands of the police some 
weeks ago. The latter was in many respects 
like the usual ‘‘ green-goods circular.” Both 
had the word ‘ confidential” printed across 
the top. The ‘‘green-goods circular” cautioned 
the recipient that in handling the ‘* goods” 
it would be necessary to ‘‘ exercise dis- 
cretion.” In Chairman Hackett’s circular 
occurs the expression, ‘‘ Such service will call 
for the exercise of discretion.” There is one 
expression which is almost invariably used in 
the ‘‘green-goods circulars,” and this Chairman 
Hackett has reproduced verbatim et litera- 
tim. The circular of the greengoods man aims 
to impress the verdant persons to whom it is 
sent with the importance of keeping the whole 
transaction involved a profound secret. The 
one thing which the swindler insists upon in 
his letters is that his victim must have the 
‘* ability to keep a secret.” These are the pre 
cise words of the ‘‘ green-goods circular.” In 
preparing his circular to be used in the ‘‘ cam- 
paign of education,” Chairman Hackett might 
well be accused of plagiarism. In his circular 
he says that the ‘‘ service” desired by the Com- 
mittee will involve, among other things, the 
‘*ability to keep a secret.”” Mr. Hackett has 
not explained why he imposed this condition 
on the men to whom this “‘ confidential” circu- 
lar was addressed. His friends co not believe 
that he actually used a ‘‘ green-goods circular” 
for a model, but they regret that he should 
have unconsciously used green-goods language 
all through his communication, 

Sept. 7.—Chairman Hackett’s explanation 
that his circular to active, earnest, and discreet 
Republicans was marked ‘‘ confidential,” and 
the reply made a matter of secrecy in order to 
impress the recipients with the importance of 
the communication, and to secure attention to 
its request, is rather ‘‘ thin.” He still sticks to 
it that the object was to get the names of Dem- 
ocrats who might be ‘‘ induced” to vote the 
Republican ticket by being educated up.to it 
through the study of documents to be furnished 
by the State Committee. But what right had 
he to compromise those who were asked to 
do the ‘‘ particular service” by such an am- 
biguous and suspicious circular? It cer- 
tainly implied that they were supposed to 
be willing to do something that would not 
bear the light. He was also seeking to obtain 





a list of the names of Democrats who might | Campaign Committee. 


prove false to their party without letting them 
know that they were subject to such a suspi- 
cion or supposed to be open to inducement. It 
was an attempt to procure a sort of secret 
black list of treacherous Democrats, and it 
would te a reflection upon the character of the 
men whose names, were sent in. Such a ist 
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would in fact be a libel upon the Democrats | 


whose names it contained, against which they 
had no protection, Whatever pretense may be 
made as to motives, the whole transaction was 
a dishonorable one for all concerned. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Sept. 
26.—No intelligent person has any doubt about 
what Mr. Hackett’s language means. He says 
he was merely seeking for the names of Dem- 
ocratic voters to whom he could send cam- 
paign literature, and thus convert them to the 
Republican cause. If this was his object, why 
did he not say so? If a man has an innocent 
purpose in mind, does he usually go out of his 
way to express it in language which gives it 
the contrary appearance? If Mr. Hackett 
wished for the names of Democrats who could 
be persuaded by campaign literature to vote 
the Republican ticket, why did he not say so 
plainly ? Why, when he meant ‘‘ persuaded by 
campaign literature,” did he say ‘‘can be in- 
duced to vote the Republican ticket this fall’? 


and why did he say of this ‘‘ inducing” process, | 


that ‘* such service will call for the exercise of 
discretion and the ability to keep a secret” ? 
Why, if his circular had so innocent a purpose, 
and is so entirely creditable to the Republican 
party, is the leading organ of the party, edited 
by the Republican candidate 

Presidency, afraid to publish it ? 


New York World (Dem.), Sept. 26. — The 
Republicans have completed their plans to buy 
the coming election. They bought that of 
1880, they bought that of 1888, and they hope 
to buy this of 1892. Much of the money has 
been collected and the bribes will soon be 
ready. Already the bribers have been gathered 
and wait only the word to go forth. 
ago Chairman Hackett, of the Republican 
State Executive Committee, sent all over the 
State forthe names of corruptible Democrats. 
He has now a list of Democrats who, in his 
own words, ‘‘can be induced to vote the Re- 
publican ticket this fall.” With this list, with 
the money that is being raised in Pennsyl- 
vania, and with Dave Martin to direct opera- 
tions, the Republicans believe they will carry 
New York. And Benjamin Harrison is man- 
aging his own campaign! 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Sept. 27.—Chairman 
Hackett denies that his circular justly suggests 
bribery. By ‘‘induce”’ 
persuade or convince by means of campaign 
documents or arguments. But if this be his 
purpose, why should his circular be confiden- 
tial, and why should it be addressed only to 
‘* discreet” Republicans ? The more open and 
widely known his campaign arguments are 
made the better, if they are good, and an 
indiscreet man is as good as a discreet one for 
getting up lists of persons to be convinced by 
reason. The activity of Dave Martin, of Phil- 
adelphia, and Davenport, the real author of 
the Force Bill, ine New York at. present sug- 
gests that something besides reasoning is being 
prepared for. It is asad fact that the protected 
interests have the motive and habit of contrib- 
uting vast sums to debauch the voters of close 
States. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Sept. 26. 
—If any honest-minded voter is in the slightest 
degree disturbed by the Mugwump clamor 
over Chairman Hackett’s Republican circular 
asking for the names of Democrats who can be 
induced to vote the Republican ticket, we hope 
he will carefully read the copy of that circular 
and draw his own conclusions before accepting 
the judgment of Cleveland newspapers. As a 
last emergency in this campaign the Cleveland 
organs have suddenly resorted to the most 
silly and ridiculous personal assaults upon 
everybody connected with the Republican 
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For Tammany Hal! 
to complain of Republican attempts to debauch 
the voters is for Tammany Hall simply to call 
attention to its own infamous record from the 
time of Tweed and Hoffman down to the 
present day. 


Utica Morning Herald (Dem.), Sept. 26.— 
The Republican State Committee has sent out 
a circular, such the State Committees of 
both parties send out every year, asking thi 
aid of Republicans by furnishing the uames of 
voters of the opposite party who may be in 
clined to vote with the party represented by th« 
circular. ‘These circulars are always prepared 
with a view to their publication, as in sending 
them all over the State adherents of the oppo- 
silion are sure to get copies, and equally sure 
to rush to their party paper with them, ‘The 
Mugwump and Democratic papers are making 
a great ado over this circular, as theugh it was 
something hitherto unheard of, and full of 
dynamite. Their outcries indicate great fear 
on their part that the Democratic party abounds 
in members who will vote the Republican Pro- 
tection ticket if their attention is called to its 
superior American qualities. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Sept. 26.—It 
was yesterday announced by a leading advo- 
cate of the tariff cause, ina New York news- 
paper, that ‘‘ the Republicans are lining up in 
every State, and are ready to go forth and 
conquer once more.” The Hackett circular, 
read in the light of former campaign episodes, 
leaves room for the suspicion that the ‘‘ lining 
up” process in progress everywhere may have 
a more or less remote connection with the 
lining of the pockets of the ‘* floaters.” 


as 


DAVE MARTIN. 


New York World (Dem.), Sept. 23.—Th« 
7rijune announces that Thomas C. Platt, 
David S. Martin, Chairman Carter, and othe: 
Republican managers have been conferring 
together as to the best means of securing an 
‘* honest election” in New York City. ‘They 
are to be assisted by John I, Davenport, who 
has for years surrounded the polls with ruffians 
and jail-birds to secure what the 7+zdune terms 
‘* honest elections.”” Last year it was ‘‘ Matt ”’ 
Quay, the notorious embezzler and corruption- 
ist, who practised his arts and handled the 
Wanamaker fund in this city and Brooklyn to 
give us an ‘honest election.” 


This yea 
it is Quay’s pupil, “Dave” Martin, who 
is to assist ‘‘ Johnny” Davenport and 
** Jake” Patterson in the same work. David 


S. Martin began life in Philadelphia as a 
volunteer fireman, a garbage gatherer, and a 
tough. lle was very young when he becam« 
a leader of repeaters. His occupation as a 
politician was the securing of nominations fo: 
disreputable candidates, the intimidation 
honest citizens, and the voting of repeaters. In 
the course of his business he did not hesitate 
to commit assaults if violence was necessary 
to the accomplishment of his purpose. At one 
election he took a ballot-box to a police- 
station, and there the returns were changed 
and the names of the election officers were 
forged. Martin’s ignorance of the art of writ- 
ing alone prevented his participation as a prin- 
cipal in the crime of forgery. At another time 
he undertook to falsify the returns in order to 
defeat the new Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
which was supposed to be inimical to the inter- 
ests of Quay, Kimball, and others of Martin’s 
superior officers in the Republican party. 
There is hardly any rascality known 
to scoundrels nor any brutality practised by 
thugs of which Martin has not been guilty. He 
has hired repeaters, assaulted opponents, used 
the brad-awl game of Baltimore to prod voters 
from the polls, assisted in manufacturing false re- 
turns, and instealing ballot-boxes. For all these 
services, at the request of Senators Quay and 
Cameron, Martin was appointed Internal Rev- 
enue Collector by President Harrison, after he 
had been denounced tothe President by James 
McManes as ‘‘a disreputable rascal, a ruffian 
at the polls, a manipulator of ballot-boxes, a 
dispenser of corruption funds.” And now, fol-.- 
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lowing in the footsteps of his archmaster Quay, | him, and if that article don’t mean murder I 


he comes to New York to help ‘‘ Johnny” Daven- | 


port give us what the 77zéune calls ‘‘ honest 
elections.” And thus we know what kind of an 
‘honest election” the 77zdune and its party 
want. 

New York Tribune(Rep.), Seft. 28.—It may 
nterest the New York Wordd, which has been 


lamoring for the return of the Hon. David | 


Martin to the performance of his official duties 
is Collector of Internal Revenue in the city of 


Philadelphia, to know that Mr. Martin is not | 


Collector of Internal Revenue of the city of 
Philadelphia, or anywhere else; that he is not 
1 Federal office-holder, or an office-holder of 
any kind, and that he has not held office since 
the first day of July, 1891. It may also 
interest the World to know that the Republican 
party is inno danger of losing the services in 
New York of Mr. Martin on account of any of 
the malicious attacks upon him which have 
ippeared in Democratic newspapers, or which 
may hereafter appear. Mr. Martin is in pos- 
session of all the rights and privileges of an 
American citizen, and he will go where he 
pleases, and stay there as long as he pleases. 
Just now he is pleasing to stay in the city of 
New York, and being of an inquiring mind, he 
is occupying his time in making numerous in- 
vestigations, the details of which he will here- 
after present to the public and the World for 
their consideration, 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Sept. 
25.—It is saddening to know that the organs of 
fammany and Cleveland in this city are dis- 
tressed because Dave Martin has come over 
from Philadelphia to help the Republicans in 
their aggressive campaign. It seems that 
Dave’s morals are not up to the Buffalo ot 
Cleveland pitch. Dave is a rough, uneducated, 
fighting man, and his appearance in politics in 
this refined city is thought to be shocking. 
Such eminent society dudes and political re- 
formers as ‘‘ Barney ” Martin, Jimmy Oliver, 
‘“* Dry Dollar” Sullivan, Jim Barker and 
** Guts’ Golden—all striving in behalf of 
Cleveland and reform—are disposed to look 
upon Dave with contempt. An attempt may 
be made to drive him out of the city, lest he 
contaminate it by his presence. 


Albany Express (Rep.), Sept. 26.—Just now, 
David Martin, Republican National Commit- 
teeman from the State of Pennsylvania, is the 
»bject of the particular wrath of the Mugwump 
and Democratic organs. He is in New York 
for the purpose of watching and circumventing 
the plans which the Democrats have laid for 
the casting of fraudulent votes. Mr. Martin is 
quite expert at that sort of thing—so expert, in 
fact, that his opponents understand that he will 
be able to upset some of their pet schemes, un- 
less he is driven off the field. But he is not a 
man to be easily frightened. Neither are the 
men behind him. They are resolved, if such 
a thing is possible, that a reasonably fair vote 
will be polled in New York this year, and they 
will not be swerved from their purpose by the 
beating of Democratic tom-toms. Mr. Martin 
will stay right where he is until his work is 
completed, 


CAN SUCH THINGS BE IN GRAND OLD REPUB- 
LICAN MINNESOTA ? 


Dispatch from Minneapolis, Sept. 27.—Igna- 
tius Donnelly, candidate of the People’s party 
for Governor of Minnesota, has created a sen- 
sation by declaring in an address that the Re- 
publican party of the State was laying wires to 
encompass his murder. He read from the 
Montevideo Leader the following: 

Ignatius Donnelly’s life has been a complete and 
monumental failure, only for the ornamental purposes 
of his singular capacity. He is as entirely useless as the 
Sphinx. It were a pity that means could not be dis- 
covered which could make him as eternally silent. 

** I believe that means murder!” he declared 
tragically, ‘‘ and if I perish in this cause I 
hope my friends will see that I am revenged— 
not on the assassin but on the rich men who 
inspired it. ‘There is only one way to make a 
aman eternally silent, and that way is to kill 





don’t know the English language. Rather than 


lose their ungodly power the rich men of this | 


State are willing to wade in blood.” Mr. Don- 
nelly closed by declaring his belief that Sena- 
tor Cushman K. Davis had inspired the article. 


GENERAL WEAVER AND THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE. 

Philadelphia Ledy. r\ ind.-Rep.), Sept. 26. — 
General Weaver has been obliged to cancel his 
dates in Georgia, owing to the rowdyism of 
}the Democrats, who have disgraced them- 
selves by denying him freedom of speech. 
They will gain, nothing by this course, but 
rather lose by exciting sympathy for him and 
| interest in what he has to say in other States. 


ocratic party of the State responsible for this 
intolerance. It was probably a very small 
faction that engaged in the assaults upon him. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), Sept. 24.—No 
Southern Democratic newspaper has yet ad- 
vised in plain terms the assassination of Gen- 
eral Weaver, but several of them have come 
perilously near it. A correspondent of the 
Atlanta Journal is permitted to say in its 
columns that if the General were to revisit 
Pulaski, Tenn.—where he was post command- 


hanged. The Charleston Mews and Courier, 
which speaks of him as ‘‘ the brute,” expresses 
a hope that South Carolina will give him a 
reception befitting his character and military 
services. ‘‘ We would not,” it says, ‘‘ have 
Governor Tillman to lead a mob to lynch him, 
but his welcome should be so hot that the 
State could not hold him.” 
| guage but a direct incitation to mob violence ? 
| How far is it from mob violence to murder? 
| We do not think the assassination of the Presi- 
| dential candidate of the People’s party would 
improve the prospects of Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land. 

Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), Sept. 24. — 
General Weaver is especially hated because he 
was a gallant Union soldier. He didn’t wait 
to be drafted and then hire a substitute like the 
two proxy warriors onthe Democratic national 
ticket, but he enlisted as a private, and won 
every promotion by gallant conduct. The 
brutal treatment he received because of this 
may not have sufficient effect in Georgia to 
change expected results, but we shall be sur- 
prised if it is overlooked by the veterans in the 
North. When Weaver is rotten-egged in the 
South because he is an old soldier and Cleve- 
land exalted in the South because he is hostile 
to the old soldiers, and brutally insulted them 








| in his would-be facetious pension vetoes, every | 


veteran, whether he be a Democrat or not, 
must stop and consider whether he can afford 
to support the soldier-hating combination of 
candidates the Democrats have presented. 





Columbus Dispatch (Rep.), Sept. 24.—Gen- 
eral Weaver was accustomed during the war 
| to hear the rebel yell and, so far as is known, 
| did not quail before the awful sound, but the 
hooting and jeering of the rising generation, to 
which General Weaver says the rowdyism has 
been relegated, have proved too much for him. 
This indicates that in vocal talent there has 
been an improvement in the South, presumably 
by steady growth towards perfection which 
may be reached before Lieutenant Totten has 
the world to come to an end. General Weaver 
has kind words for the ex-Confederates who 
some years ago tried to kill him, but for the 
unholy terror who has grown up since the war 
the General has nothing but contempt and a 
coat-tail-elevating desire to get out of his com- 
pany. 

Brooklyn Times (Rep.), Sept. 24.—General 
Weaver has had some experience of Georgia 
chivalry and free speech. Even the presence 
of his wife and other ladies on the platform at 
Macon, a city heretofore supposed to have 
some pretense of being civilized, did not avail 
to prevent the howling mob of alleged white 
men from greeting their Northern visitors with 
a fusillade of rotten eggs and coarse abuse. 
The cowardly skunks did not hesitate even to 
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It would be unjust, however, to hold the Dem- | 


ant for a while in the war times—he would be | 


What is this lan- | 
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direct their volleys at Mrs. Weaver, who re- 
tired from the platform bruised and covered 
with filth. General Weaver has very properly 
decided to cancel all his dates in Georgia and 
to wipe the sand of that ill-mannered State 
from his shoes. We have no sympathy with 
| General Weaver’s doctrines, but we hasten to 
assure him that up here in New York, if he 
does not get any Electoral votes he can at least 
depend upon a courteous hearing, and that 
there is not, in the most disreputable of 
Northern city slums, a mob so lost to the in- 
stincts of manhood as to make such an assault 
on a lady. The Macon mob has covered 
Georgia with ineffable and ineradicable dis- 
grace. It has exploded the tradition of 
Georgian chivalry. 





St. Louis Chronicle (Ind.., Sept. 24.—Candi- 
| date Weaver’s refusal to finish his engagements 
|in Georgia. because of the rowdyism he has 
|} met at various points is not creditable to him 

as a man nor asa politician, It may be the 
part of caution, but it looks like the part of 
cowardice. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), Sept. 24.—Any re- 
|spectable man of any political faith can come 
| to Georgia and find fair treatment in any local- 
ity. A little more thana year ago 2,500 citi- 
zens of Atlanta paid a dollar a piece to hear 
John J. Ingalls,a man from whom they dif- 
fered politically as widely as the poles are 
apart. If Mr. Blaine, President Harrison, Mr. 
Reid, or General Field, the Third party candi- 
date for Vice President, should speak in any 
city ortown in this State,not one of them 
| would fail to receive the most respectful atten- 
tion, General Weaver is odious to the people 
of this State for reasons which have no refer- 
ence to his political opinions, past or present. 
When he was here last year his record was not 
generally known; since that time it has been 
made notorious mainly through the Journal. 
We have published the vile slanders he ut- 
tered against the South in the hour of her 
| prostration. We have printed his boast that 
he would like to put the rope about the necks 
|of the brave men of this section who were 
| spared by the demon of war. We have shown 
how he maligned and slandered our people 
when they stood in greatest need of sympathy 
and aid, when they were voiceless in the coun- 
cils of the nation. Worse than this is the ex- 
posure which the Journal has made of Weaver's 
}conduct in command at Pulaski, Tenn., in 
1863-64. ‘There had been general reports 
about this matter, but the Journa/, desiring to 
| @btain the full and exact facts, sent one of the 
| most trusted members of its staff to Pulaski, to 
| sift the case to the bottom. ‘The result is well 
| known. He returned with sworn affidavits of 
|a number of the most prominent citizens of 
| Pulaski which prove that Weaver was not only 
|a cruel military despot, but that he despoiled 
\the people over whom the fortune of war had 
given him power. 





Jacksonville Times-Union (Dem.), Sept. 23. 
—General Weaver, then Colonel of an Iowa 
|regiment, in his dealings with the impover- 
| ened Tennesseeans seems to have been gov- 
|erned by the same spirit of cupidity which 
| possessed the conquerors of Mexico and Peru. 
| Whenever he found an old or decrepit farmer. 
lor widow, or a negro, whom he believed to 
| have money, or property readily convertible 
into money, he would demand it, alleging that 
it was needed for the army or for the support 
| of refugees, or that he believed it to be stolen 
|property, And often he would put the owner 
in irons and threaten to hang him or send him 
|to a Northern prison if he failed to disgorge. 
At one time he made a levy of $1,700 on nine 
citizens, and collected it under threats of 
banishment. And in numerous other in- 
stances he extorted large sums from individuals. 
In regard to the seizure of $2,000 worth of 
cotton thread, which has been mentioned in 
the 7Zimes-Union before, several affidavits 
establish the fact that Weaver charged the 
owner falsely with having come by it dis- 
honestly, and that he stated falsely that he 
had turned the thread over to an officer at 


} 
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Nashville. Weaver refused to give a receipt 
for the thread, even when the owner’s wife 
pleaded with him with tears in her eyes. But 
few of his victims could obtain any written 
evidence of his appropriation of their property. 
He took $935 from a man whom he had under 
arrest, and then charged the man with having 
made way with the money himself. From a 
widow he took several thousand dollars’ worth 
of property. He even plifered money from 
letters, and sent his soldiers out gunning for 
poultry belonging to farmers’ wives. In short, 
he was the terror and scourge of the country 
around Pulaski during the time he was sta- 
tioned there. A man of Weaver's despicable 
character is a reproach to humanity. If it 
were known in Iowa by what means he enriched 
himself during the war, he would be despised 
for it there. In the South his name should be 
loathed. ‘To ask a Southerner to vote for this 
meral monster should come to be regarded as 
an insult. 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.), Sept. 24.—The 
fight which is being made on General Weaver 
in the South cannot be charged as a refutation 
of the claims that bitterness between the North 
and South no longer exists. There must be no 
mistaken conception of this matter by the 
country at large. Antagonism to General 
Weaver does not exist in the South because he 
was a Federal general, or a Republican, or a 
Greenbacker, or for any of the many other 
affiliations he has professed. The South sup- 
ported loyally General Hancock, and no Union 
general has met with discourtesy among our 
people. In any of our cities the G. A. R. man 
is as much at home as the Confederate sur- 
vivor. General Weaver is not opposed in the 
South because he was a Federal general. Gen- 
eral Weaver does not believe this himself, and 
no fair-minded man will make such a charge. 
But the arraignment which is brought against 
General Weaver is that he used his power as a 
Federal officer to heap indignities and hard- 
ships upon our people, when, by the fortunes 
of war, they were, in a measure, at his mercy. 
The South respects an honest, manly foe, but 
all self-respecting people contemn a petty 
tyrant who outrages the rules of honorable 
warfare. 


Richmond State (Dem.), Sept. 25.—Personal 
indignity to as great a fraud and South hater 
even as this man is, would be wholly indefens- 
ible. But a fair discussion is not what Weaver 
is conducting, or what he wants. He is an 
ally of the Republican party, and his incendiary 
utterances in the South are enough to fill vee 
white man with rage. It is just such creatures 
as Weaver who foment trouble—who stir up 
bad blood among the negroes who otherwise 
would get along most peacefully with the white 
people. 


BRILLIANT SUGGESTION FROM 


MARSHAL. 

Murat Halstead in the New York Herald, 
Sept. 28, —- General Weaver could make his 
retirement from the campaign a triumph. He 
does not lack courage. His conduct is with 
hima case of conscience. His trouble is he 
lacks the higher intelligence of historic prin- 
ciples and talks the effusive commonplace of a 
conceited crank. If he saw a great thing to do 
he would do it. Upon that point I speak. He 
can issue a formal address to the people at 
large, dissatisfied with the great regular par- 
ties, and especially displeased with the Europe- 
anism of the Democracy; announce that he is 
not a candidate for the Presidency because he 
wishes to propose a revolutionary change, the 
platform of the revolutionists being the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and recommend 
that all opposed to the Southern despotism of 
the Democracy should confer at the State 
capitals and unite on Electoral tickets, no can- 
didate for Elector to be permitted who would 
not pledge himself to go against Grover Cleve- 
land, or would pledge himseif to anybody else. 
The solid South would be shaken by this in 
every State from Pennsylvania to Mexico. 
There is in the idea the potentiality of a great 
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movement, and the novelty of going back to 
the original Constitutional methods of Presi- 
dential elections, appointing Electors to vote 
their preference for the Chief Magistracy, 
putting aside the whole modern system of can- 
vassing, would be a popular appeal to patriot- 
ism, to peacefulness, to the substitution of 
deliberation for aboriginal warfare, altogether 
working wonders. If Cleveland has a chance 
of election to-day Weaver could annihilate it 
to-morrow. 


MR. POWDERLY’S BLAST. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 24.—Mr. 
Powderly does not often engage in political 
discussion. But the unwarranted use by the 
Democratic Committee of some paragraph 
from a recent article by him impels him to 
reply in a most trenchant letter, which is 
copied to-day. Small appreciation he shows 
for the Democratic National Committee, or 
for its Chairman, Mr. Harrity, whom he helped 
to make Secretary of State in Pennsylvania, 
and he pointedly remarks that the State 
‘*seems to run along quite as accurately and 
safely without his presence” since he devoted 
the time and abilities which the State had em- 
ployed to the work of a party committee in 
New York. Mr. Powderly then observes that 
this same Democratic Chairman ‘‘ defeated the 
will of the people” by opposing a Constitu- 
tional Convention, which would have been 
able to ‘‘dethrone the imperial Reading 
combine that insolently slaps the State 
into silence through its cowardly or worse 
officials,” the aforesaid officials, including 
Mr. Harrity, being conspicuous Democrats. 
This combination, which he denounces 
as the ‘‘enemy of American labor,” is ‘‘ sup- 
ported and upheld by the Democratic National 
Committee,” Mr. Powderly charges, and he 
recites his reasons for believing that Governor 
Pattison as well as Secretary Harrity is the 
servant of the combination. Mr. Powderly 
challenges the Democratic party to show 
whether it means to be the party of the people, 
and then recites not only its defense of this 
Coal Trust, ‘‘the very worst foe American 
labor has to contend against,” but its national 
platform, ‘‘every sentence of which was in- 
tended to catch votes,” and particularly the 
votes ‘‘ of workmen who let their thinking out 
for others to do.” He notes the ‘‘ dishonest 
declaration in favor of wildcat banks” by the 
Democratic platform, and as to the claim that 
the Democratic party is ‘‘the party of the 
poor man,” observes that ‘‘if he votes that 
ticket, he will never be anything else than a 
poor man.” It is a pungent letter, and the 
distinguished leader of the Knights of Labor 
has rarely put on paper stronger reasons for 
opposing and despising the demagogues who 
beg the votes of workingmen while fighting 
against every interest for which workingmen 
care. His words will have weight, not only in 
Pennsylvania, but wherever organized labor 
has sincere and earnest defenders, 


Kansas City Journal (Rep.), Sept. 24.—In- 
deed, it seems impossible, in view of the exist- 
ing facts, that one deeply concerned for the 
interests of labor could do otherwise than favor 
the Republican cause in this campaign. With 
the official reports of the Labor Commissioners 
of New York, Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
other States before their eyes, showing beyond 
question that much additional employment has 
been given to workingmen, and that wages 
have been increased by the Republican tariff 
law, on the one hand, and the hostile declara- 
tions of the Chicago platform on the other, it 
is difficult to see how any intelligent working- 
man could do otherwise than vote the Republi- 
can ticket. Mr, Powderly will not take with 


him all the workingmen who are in the Demo- | 
cratic party, of course; he nay not take any of | 


them. But the same reasons which have 
caused him to repudiate Free Trade Democ- 
racy will prompt many thousands of Democratic 
workmen to take the same action. ‘The Re- 
publican party is preéminently the working- 
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men’s party, and every intelligent workingman 
should be in its ranks. 


Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), Sept. 24.—All that 
the letter proves, in addition to the light it 
sheds upon the degradation towhich the writer 
of it has fallen, is that the Republican man- 
agers are exceedingly hard up for plausible 
traitors to the labor cause in this campaign, 
and that they are willing to pay a fair price for 
almost any article of the kind that may be 
offered for sale. Powderly’s immediate mis- 
sion appears to be to rope fools into the third 
party camp in the hope that before election day 
comes around it will be easy for the Republican 
managers to arrange for the transfer of most 
of them to the ticket backed by the enemies 
of organized labor who control the mills at 
Homestead. In pursuance of this not ex- 
tremely subtle policy Powderly proceeds 
to swallow all he has said in the past against 
the McKinley Bill and opens the vials of his 
never very chaste wrath on the head of @hair- 
man Harrity for no better reason apparently 
than that the latter did not think it wise to 
avail himself of Mr. Powderly’s talents in the 
recent politics of the Keystone State. Indeed, 
to do the ex-labor leader justice, he is child- 
ishly frank on this point. Harrity, he says, 
when asked on a certain occasion to do some- 
thing for him replied, ‘‘ No, I will have no 
Powderly in mine,” or words to that effect. 
This Mr. Powderly holds to be not only ex- 
tremely offensive language but such as must 
plainly be held to afford all the justification he 
needs for going over to the courteous and sym- 
pathetic camp of Quay, Carnegie, Martin, and 
Wanamaker. 


THE NORTHWESTERN WHEAT RING. 

From an interview with JamesW. Scott, edi- 
tor of the Chicago Herald, New York Sun 
Sept. 24.—There has come into the situation 
tke robbery of the farmer by combines an 
trusts which own the wheat elevators along the 
line of railroads, and have in their employ the 
only wheat buyers who do business with the 
farmers along the lines. For instance, one of 
these trusts may have a wheat buyer at a smal? 
point in Dakota with a small elevator. This 
buyer can get a car to ship the wheat which he 
buys at any time, while the independent man 
who desires to buy cannot get a car, and con- 
sequently there are no independent buyers; 
they have been wiped out. The trust having 
control of the cars and elevators, and being 
able to manipulate the wheat in that way have 
made a lower price, and it is on account of this 
Wheat Trust, which is composed entirely of Re- 
publicans and Republican politicians—men who 
have been and are in the United States Senate, 
who have been Governors of States and Con- 
gressmen—it is on account of this that the thing 
is looked upon as a Republican robbery. It has 
been the custom for this Trust to have one 
man at one central point; this man may be 
employed at asmall salary, a very small sal- 
ary, and yet he names the price by telegraph 
to allthe buyers of wheat at all of the poirts 
in that section, Had there been independent 
buyers the farmer feels he would have received 
a better price for his wheat during the past 
two or three seasons by from 25 to 30 cents a 
bushel, and it is on account of this feeling that 
he is going to vote against the Trust and the 
Republican party. 


St. Paul Globe (Dem.), Sept. 24.—The eleva- 
tor business in Minnesota has been enormously 
profitable. It is in the hands of an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful ring, which has stamped out 
competition by methods forbidden by law and 
abhorrent in the light of justice. By the mach- 
inations of this ring conspiring with the rail- 
road companies the farmers of this State have 
been denied a free market for their grain, and 
have been systematically coerced into selling 
it at a figure below its real value. These 
abuses, which threaten the very life of our 
agricultural interests, have grown up while the 
Republican party has been in control of the 
legislative and executive departments of our 
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State Government, and the Republican party 
is responsible for them. 


Minneapolis Miller (Ind.), Sept. 23.—It is to 
be regretted that the exigencies of a political 
campaign should be deemed sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant so reputable and generally ad- 
mirable a journal as the Chicago Herald in 
publishing a wanton, false, and absurd attack 
upon the reputation of certain millers and grain 
men of Minneapolis who have always stood 
high in the esteem of the world of commerce, 
and who have achieved distinction and success 
by the exercise of a high order of business talent, 
through perfectly legitimate channels. It is 
unnecessary to say that had these gentlemen 
been of the same political faith as the Hera/d, 
it would not have given publicity to the jumble 
of lies, innuendoes, misstatements, and false 
deductions contained in that ignoble campaign 
document known as ‘‘ A Gigantic Conspiracy,” 
which becomes important only because of the 
medium through which portions of its contents 
have been made public. Because they differed 
politically with the Hera/d, it was esteemed 
eminently proper that they should be held up 
before the public as guilty of a conspiracy to 
rob the wheat raiser; as the organizers of a cor- 
rupt ring to deliberately despoil the farmer. 
This is supposed to be a free country,wherein a 
man has a right to his individual political 
opinions, but such tactics as these go far to 
encourage the stealthy blackmailer, the sneak- 
ing purloiner of supposably criminating letters 
and the back-door whelp who alternately 
cringes and bluffs before those whom it is his 
intention to despoil, in the belief that all he 
has to do is to bide his time, await the return 
of a campaign, and sell his cowardly literature 
to the party which offers him the highest price 
for it. We regret that the Democratic Commit- 
tee has seen fit to use such a tool as this in- 
famous document to induce the farmers of the 
Northwest to vote their ticket. No permanent 
success Was ever attained by the propagation 
of a lie, and the attempt to secure voters by 
such arguments as those used in ‘‘ A Gigantic 
Conspiracy ” is unworthy any party, especially 
that headed by Mr. Cleveland. The issues of 
this campaign are clearly defined, and, as 
generally understood, contrast a protective 
with a low tariff principle. It will «dd nothing 
to the strength of the latter to traduce business 
men of the opposite party, and, in lending its 
aid to this disreputable and nasty work, the 
campaign managers have committed a gross 
error, which cannot fail to react upon their 
party. 


A DEMOCRATIC APPLICATION 


SUPERVISION. 


FOR 


Cincinnati Times-Star (RKep.), Sept. 22.—The 
‘* Force Bill” was simply an extension of the 
present law providing for Federal Supervision. 
It was not to be applicable except upon a local 
petition setting forth that Federal Supervisors 
were necessary to secure a free and honest 
vote. The proposed law would go a little fur- 


ther than the existing statute in the matter of | 


control, but it is based upon the same princi- 
ple and has precisely the same object. A 
curious commentary on the assertion that Fed- 
eral Supervision would be ‘‘ monstrous” and 
is nowhere needed or demanded, is found in 
the fact that the first call thus far heard in this 
Presidential year for national supervision of 
elections in Congressional districts comes from 
Democrats. They are the Kolb Democracy 
of Alabama, the great faction counted out 
by the organized Democracy in the State elec- 
tion a few weeks ago. In the Convention 
recently held these Democrats announced that 
they would ask for the appointment of Super- 
visors by the United States District Court to 
see to it that there shall be a free and honest 
ballot for candidates for Congress and Presi- 
dential Electors in November ; and every del- 
egate in the Convention offered to serve as a 
Deputy Marshal or Supervisor. This would 
sevm to show conclusively that the Kolb Dem- 
ocrats, who are a majority of the Democratic 
party of Alabama, are impressed with the ne- 
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cessity for Federal control in the Congressional 
districts of that State if there is to be an unre- 
stricted expression of the popular will. This 
Democratic testimony in favor of an adequate 
system of Federal supervision, where the 
voters declare it essential to honest elections, 
leaves nothing to be said by Republicans in re- 
ply to the wild howling of the Democratic 
politicians and press of the North, 


THE REPUBLICAN OUTLOOK, 


New York Herald (ind.), Sept. 26.—The 
Republicans are by no means modest or back- 
ward in their claims. But their campaign tone 
must strike the non-partisan onlooker as being 
rather defensive than aggressive, more explan- 
atory than jubilant. The Force Bill is handled 
gingerly rather than fearlessly as of old. Mc- 
Kinleyism was condemned by the people at the 
polls two years ago, they realize, but that they 
explain was before its blessings were appre- 
ciated. Maine and Vermont have not shown 
their old time Republican enthusiasm, but——., 
Then there is the unfortunate Peck business, 
which now bids fair to prove as disastrous as 
the famous Burchard incident. One day these 
remarkable figures are cited in the Republican 
letter of acceptance as proof positive of the 
blessings of McKinley Protection and the next 
day their author is indicted for burning the 
original reports from which they were alleged 
to have been compiled. That boomerang in 
the pivotal State of the Union hasserved in ro 
small degree to cause Democratic satisfaction 
and dampen Republican ardor. 


THE VETERANS AND MR, CLEVELAND. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Kep,), Sept. 24.— 
The soldier is sensitive. He feels that, in a 
peculiar sense, the greatness and the riches 
and all the grandeurs, as well as the glories of 
this country, belong to him. He knows just 
how and at what cost the public honor and 
credit, and the national integrity, were sus- 
tained and maintained to the last of the war, 
and transmitted a solid and eternal heritage, 
priceless—precisely priceless—beyond estima- 
tion, and, he believes, imperishable, and he 
believes he did it, his share of it, and should 
be honored and respected accordingly; and 
that—that above all—all concerned inthe Gov- 
ernment of the United States should feel that 
the saving soldier should not be harassed 
about his rights, and dealt with in a carping, 
sneering, unfriendly, unkindly, brutally dis- 
paraging spirit! Soldiers never expected a 
President of the United States to be guilty of 
that, and they hold Grover Cleveland guilty of 





all of it. They found it in his messages, in 
the lines and between the lines. They felt | 
that the heart of the President of the United | 
States was not with them; that he did not give 
them their due in history and in honor, and 
| they defeated his reélection; and, if all things 
| beside fail, they will defeat him again. That 
was what the flourish of Dan Sickfes’s crutch at 
| Chicago meant. 





MR. CLEVELAND’S LETTER. 
AGAINST THE SPECTRE, 


We anticipate with calmness the misrepresentation 
of our motives and purposes, instigated bya selfish- 





ness which seeks to hold in unrelenting grasp its unfair 
advantage under present tariff laws. We will rely 
upon the intelligence of cur fellow-countrymen to | 
reject the charge that a party comprising a majority | 
of our people is planning the destruction or injury of | 
American interests; and we know they cannot be | 
frightened by the spectre of impossible Free Trade, 


GRUDGINGLY. 

The preferences accorded to veteran soldiers in 
public employment should be secured to them honestly 
and without evasion, and when capable and worthy, 
their claim to the helpful regard and gratitude of their 
countrymen should be urgrudgingly acknowledged. 


PERSONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MEN. 

My attempt has not been to instruct my countrymen 
nor my party. I am willing to be accused of 


HIS COUNTRY- 





| porary passions of his party. 
| few ‘* watchwords.” 
FAVORS TREATING THE WORTHY SOLDIER UN-| intelligent judgment of his countrymen. 
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addressing my countrymen upon trite topics and ia 
homely fashion. 


THE MAN IS THE PLATFORM. 


Though much is left unwritten, my record as a pub- 
lic servant leaves no excuse for misunderstanding my 
belief and position on the questions which are now 
presented to the voters of the land for their decisioa, 


SOLEMN SENSE, ETC., LESS THAN 
FACED. 

Called for the third time to represent the party of 
my choice in a contest for the supremacy of Demo- 
cratic principles, my grateful appreciation of its con- 
fidence less than ever effaces the solemn sense of my 
responsibility. 


EVER EF- 


New York Sun (Dem.), Sept. 27.—Those 
who look to Mr. Cleveland’s letter of accept- 
ance for any reversal or modification of the 
issue of this canvass as already defined by the 
logic of events, will be disappointed. The 
candidate of the Chicago Convention devotes 
more words to the tariff than to the Force Bill, 
in the ratio of six to one, but what he has to 
say about the Force Bill means at least six 
hundred times as much as what he says about 
the tariff. Thus it is always. Theologians 
have devoted ten times as much literature to 
minor points in controversy as to the simple 
and essential truths which all good Christians 
hold in common. It is not the universally 
recognized principles of right and equity that 
fill the books of the great writers on juris- 
prudence. We congratulate Mr. Cleveland 
upon the skill with which he has completed a 
task which he really need not have undertaken. 
Tariff reformers of all shades of opinion will 
learn from his letter that the Democracy 
is still for tariff reform. The haters of 
Protection will ascertain that Protection 
for the benefit of selfish greed is un- 
fair and opposed to the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions. The advocates of free 
raw materials will find pleasure in the dis- 
covery that Mr. Cleveland believes in freer 
raw materials. Those Democrats who hold 
that in the adjustment of customs duties regard 
should be paid to the welfare of America in- 
dustry get renewed assurances that it is not 
Mr. Cleveland’s purpose to precipitate Free 
Trade; that Free Trade, indeed, is an impos- 
sibility. The tariff part of Mr. Cleveland's 
letter is full of carefully considered maxims, 
and as a round whole it is as impermeable and 
as elastic as caoutchouc. But when the can- 
didate of the Democracy treats of the issue 
which has inspired and solidified the party in 
every State of the Union, which is holding the 
South in line, and which has brought to the 
front the loyal leaders of the Empire State's 
magnificent organization, he appeals directly 
to the heart of every Democrat who reads his 
letter. 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Sept. 27.— 
There is not a trace of sophistication or evasion 
or circumlocution from beginning to end. He 
has taken time to think out what he says, but it is 
plain that he has not thought so much of how he 
would say it as of what were surely his convic- 
tions by which he is ready to stand firmly and 
by which his fellow-citizens could form an ac- 
curate judgment of his probable course. This 
care, this anxiety, that his utterance should be 
an accurate presentation of his definite principles 
and purpose, that itshould neither conceal any- 
thing the country is entitled to know, nor mis- 
lead, has caused him to make his statement a 
little stiff and heavy. It is not at all a ‘‘ crisp” 
or ‘‘ ringing” letter. It will not stir the tem- 
It contains but 
But it will satisty the 
It 
will disclose to them exactly where he stands, 
and no one will have room for doubt as to what 
he will do if elected regarding any question 
discussed in it. 


Philadelphia Times (Dem.), Sept. 27.—Con- 
sideration necessitated the declaration of gen- 
eral principles instead of dealing with details, 
and Mr. Cleveland expresses in a concise man- 
ner the Democratic position on the issue of the 
day. Tariff taxes laid primarily to produce 
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suficient revenue for the necessities of the 
Government honestly administered will not 
impose an unjust and unnecessary burden on 
the people, and under existing conditions will 
not and cannot mean Free Trade. Neither will 
the levying of necessary duties admit of any 
destructive policy toward our great industries 
or threaten the wages of the workingmen. On 
this subject Mr. Cleveland’s clear exposition 
is in accord with the position taken by Senator 
Hill, in his Brooklyn speech, showing that if 
there were at any time a Cleveland and Hill 
wing of the Democratic party they flap together 
on the tariff question. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Sept. 27.—What 
he has to say about tariff reform might have 
been expected from the author of the Tariff 
Message of 1887. He has not deviated a hair 
from the line which he then marked out for 
himself. Mr. Garfield once declared that he 
was in favor of Protection that led up to Free 
Trade. Mr. Cleveland isin favor of Protection 
pointing in the same direction—a Protection 
which should begin by so readjusting the tariff 
as to protect the taxpayer first, making all 
other advantage growing out of the collection 
of revenue incidenta'. He would commence 
the task of reform by unshackling the arm of 
manufacturing industries, by the repeal of taxes 
on raw materials, and afterward gradually 
bring the whole tariff system to a revenue basis. 
This is the Democratic idea as opposed to the 
Republican idea of ‘‘ Protection for the sake of 
Protection.’ On this subject there is no room 
for illusion or mistake. ‘This is the great issue 
on which Mr. Cleveland and his party are 
ready to stand or fall. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Sept. 27.—Mr. Cleve- 
land, as was to be expected, gives the first 
place to the Democratic demand for tariff re- 
form. He insists that tariff taxation should be 
for revenue only, and not for promoting pri- 
vate enterprises. The theme derives fresh in- 
terest from the masterly manner in which Mr. 
Cleveland discusses it. The attention of alarm- 
ists is invited to Mr. Cleveland’s definition of 
the scope of the changes the Democratic party, 
if successful, will make in our tariff laws. 
‘*We wage no exterminating war,” he says, 
‘* against any American interests. We believe 
a readjustment can be accomplished in accord- 
ance with the principles we profess without 
disaster or demolition. We contemplate a fair 
and careful distribution of necessary tariff bur- 
dens rather than the precipitation of Free 
Trade.” Mr. Cleveland derides what he calls 
‘*the spectre of impossible Free Trade,” 
evoked by Protectionist alarmists. 


Boston Globe (Dem.), Sept. 27.—With the 
McKinleyite attempts to befog and mis- 
represent the tariff question, Mr. Cleveland 
deals as they deserve. The plain peopie, as 
he well says, are not to be frightened by the 
spectre of impossible Free Trade. Nor can 
they be persuaded, by any sophistry or pre- 
tense whatever, that the party comprising the 
majority of the country’s voters is planning 
the destruction of the country’s industries. 
What phrase could better summarize the 
thought and purpose of true Democracy than 
these words of Mr. Cleveland: ‘‘ At all times 
and in all places we trust the people”’! 


Boston Post (Dem.), Sept. 27.—Mr. Cleve- 
land speaks as a man of the people, to the peo- 
ple, confident that the people will understand 
him. His letter isa model of frank, honest, 
and straightforward sense; and this is the best 
and highest statesmanship. It appeals directly 
to the understanding of an intelligent people. 
Take his remarks on the tariff question, which 
he properly gives the place of prominence. 
He does not wander in a wilderness of statis- 
tics and percentages. He comes straight to 
the point. ‘‘ We feel the burden of these tariff 
taxes,” he says, ‘‘ too palpably to be persuaded 
by any sophistry that they do not exist or are 
paid by foreigners.” This is an appeal to the 
knowledge which every man has through his 
own personal experience. It is no theory. So, 


too, is his clear statement of the Democratic Protection is. 
The tariff | purpose,” he says. 


doctrine of tariff for revenue only. 
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| taxes, he says, ‘‘ representing a diminution of 
the properiy rights of the people, are only 
justifiable when laid and collected for the pur- 
pose of maintaining our Government.” And 
he leaves it to the ‘‘ intelligence of the peo- 
ple” to judge whether the party holding these 
views is plotting to ruin trade and overthrow 
industry. Then there is the Force Bill. ‘‘ We 
trust the people at all times, and in all places,” 
says Mr. Cleveland; in contrast with the 
theory, so elaborately and hypocritically 
marked out by Mr. Harrison, that the people 
cannot be trusted, but must be restrained by 
force. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Sept. 
27.—It has been a favorite device of the high- 
tariff advocates for many years to claim that 
every tariff reformer was a Free Trader and 
that every Free Trader was in favor of immed- 
iate and absolute Free Trade. There has 
never been any truth inthis claim. All tariff 
reformers have recognized that while the Pro- 
tective system has been carried to extremes 
which make it a most unjust and oppressive 
burden upon the people, still it would be un- 
just to large vested interests, and would cause 
serious and unwarranted commercial and indus- 
trial disturbance, to ‘‘ wipe it all out ” at once, 
Every sensible tariff reformer believes that the 
work of reconstruction must be gradual and 
done in the interests of the whole people. 
There is something grotesque in the idea 
that any political party, representing a ma- 
jority of the American people, should on 
coming into power adopt and carry out a 
policy which would be certain to unsettle the 
business interests of the country. Even if they 
had the disposition they would be powerless to 
carry it out in the present division of party 
power in Washington. The industrial system 
of the country cannot be ‘‘ blown up” by the 
Democratic House and a Democratic Presi- 
dent, so long as there remains a Republican 
majority in the Senate. Even if there were a 
Democratic majority in the Senate, the enor- 
mous pension demands upon the revenues of 
the Government, demands which during the 
next few years will absorb nearly our entire 
customs revenue, will make anything like ab- 
solute Free Trade an impossibility. Mn Cleve- 
land is quite right, in view of these considera- 
tions, in relying upon the intelligence of the 
American people sufficiently to believe that 
they ‘cannot be frightened by the spectre of 
impossible Free Trade.” 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 27. — This 
is no longer the voice of the outspoken and 
masterful man who demanded Free Trade in 
wool, and forced his party to take his own 
platform. Instead of any definite plan or sug- 
gestion whatever, he offers oniy this singularly 
evasive utterance: ‘‘ We believe a readjust- 
ment can be accomplished, in accordance with 
the principles we profess, without disaster or 
demolition. We beiieve the advantage of 
freer raw materials should be accorded to our 
manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and 
careful distribution of necessary tariff burdens 
rather than precipitation of Free Trade.” 
Contrasted with Mr. Cleveland’s past utter- 
ances, this means simply that the candidate 
apprehends defeat. It would be an insult to 
his intelligence to suppose him not aware that 
the manufacture of tin-plates and of cotton 
ties, just established here by means of duties 
in the tariff of 1890, would not be extermin- 
ated by the acts of repeal passed by the last 
Democratic House. Yet he professes to desire 
‘*no exterminating war against any industry,” 
and no ‘‘ disaster or demolition.” What he 
really means is to have people believe that he 
does not favor the measures and the policy to 
which his party is committed, and yet every 
man of sense knows that it is too late. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Sept. 
27.—His backdown from the Calhoun Free 
Trade plank of the Chicago platform is clumsy 
and pitiful. He does not regard Protection as 
unconstitutional, but thinks that an excess of 
‘* Tariff Reform is still our 
He is disposed to think 
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that Protection is a good thing, but that the 
country can have too much of it. He even 
speaks of ‘‘ impossible Free Trade,” to the 
disgust, no doubt, of Henry George and the 
outspoken Calhoun Free Traders who made 
the Chicago platform. As a whole, the letter 
is a stupid, paltry, trivia] document, no more 
to be compared with the wise, logical, patri- 
otic letter of Benjamin Harrison than is a tal- 
low candle to be compared with an electric 
light. But the writer says that he is willing t 
be accused of addressing his countrymen upon 
trite topics and in homely fashion, and so we 
forgive him for his sophomoric essay. Having 
no inspiration, and no lofty purpose, nothing 
was to be expected from him. The document 
demonstrates emphatically the soulless, heart- 
less, hopeless character of the Democratic plea 
for a restoration to power. It falls even below 
the level of Mr. Cleveland’s recent Madison 
Square Garden speech. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.), Sept. 27.—He 
starts out with the proposition that the protec- 
tion of the people in the exclusive use and en- 
joyment of their property and earnings con- 
cededly constitutes the special purpose and 
mission of our free Government. To accom- 
plish this purpose the people are willing, 
through Federal taxation, to surrender a part 
of their earnings and income; tariff legislation 
presents a familiar form for such taxation, and 
is only justifiable when laid and collected foi 
the purpose of maintaining our Government 
and furnishing the means for the accomplish- 
ment of its legitimate purposes and functions. 
Opposed to this theory is the dogma that tariff 
taxation is justifiable for the express purposs 
and intent of thereby promoting special inter- 
ests and enterprises. This dogma, as Mr. 
Cleveland calls it, which is the doctrine of Pro 
tection, he utterly rejects in language as strong 
as that of the Democratic platform, thoug! 
less blunt. But he follows with the paragrap! 
in which he seeks to allay fears of an over- 
turn of tariff legislation such as would distur! 
the business interests of the country. ‘This is, 
in substance, the paragraph of the majority re- 
port rejected by the Democratic Convention. 
Mr. Cleveland has done an entirely sensible 
thing in restoring this as a principle for his 
followers to advocate during the canvass, but 
it still leaves the chief issue clearly defined. 
Mr. Harrison in his letter of acceptance gave 
his most hearty approval to ‘‘the American 
doctrine of Protection.” Mr. Cleveland just 
as heartily approves a tariff for revenue only, 
and declares that tariff taxation for the sake oi 
Protection is a system ‘‘ directly antagonize: 
by every sentiment of justice and fairness, «! 
which Americans are preéminently proud.” 
The main issue is thus made up. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Sept. 27.—M: 
Cleveland accepts the Democratic platform in 
accepting the nomination; and, in spite of his 
timid and obscure qualification of its salient 
principles, the issue is not clouded in the least. 
The Democratic party assails Protection at its 
foundation by declaring it unconstitutional. It 
attacks the sound and safe Republican financia! 
policy of the last thirty years by declaring that 
the restraint on State bank issues of currency 
shall be removed. ‘The Republicans join issu: 
on these vital questions of policy, and the 
country is called to declare next Novembe: 
which shall prevail. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Rep.), Sept. 
27.—Grover Cleveland bows the knee to Baal. 
His letter of acceptance is one more striking 
illustration of what a man will do in order t 
gain political favor, achieve anew political 
distinction. It isa significant combination of 
sophistry, cowardice, and demogogism. It is 
as suggestive for what it fails to say as fo: 
what it does say. It is the labored attempt ot 
an ambitious man of brains and skill to hel; 
his party to secure control of the Nationa 
Government through a gigantic game of false 


| pretense. It is discreditable in that it is 


evasive. It is reprehensible in that it seeks to 


disarm public suspicion, It is full of winks and 
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nods to the knowing; of meaningless platitudes 
to the unthinking and the unwary. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Sept. 27.—He is 
not fair with his readers, and he is not fair with 
himself. No better proof of it can be offered 
than his effort to straddle ‘‘ tariff for revenue 
only.” He gives more than half of the letter 
to roundabout discussion of the subject ina 
process of ratiocination that reminds us of a 

ertain orator in Baltimore who began a great 
speech with an elaborate description of the 
creation of the world, and after exhausting 
history wound np with a burst of eloquence on 
the momentous importance of a heavy majority 
in the §th precinct of that ward. Mr. Cleve- 
land, after a few impressive paragraphs on the 
nation, gets to the point when he says that 
taxes are ‘‘ only justifiable when laid and col- 
lected for the purpose of maintaining our Gov- 
ernment and furnishing the means for the 
accomplishment of its legitimate purposes 
and functions,” and this is homely un- 
derstanding of a tariff for revenue. But 
it is rather bald for vote-getting, and so he 
goes on to the ‘‘ pernicious doctrine” of Pro- 
tection and its ‘‘clamorous favorites,”’ and 
finally catches to save himself by throwing out 
such bids as these: ‘‘ We wage no extermin- 
ating war against American interests,” and ‘‘we 
contemplate a fair and careful distribution of 
necessary tariff burdens, rather than the pre- 
cipitation of Free Trade,” and finally he calls 
it ‘*the spectre of impossible Free Trade.” 
Now, it takes very little common-sense to see 
through such argument as this. A tariff for 
revenue only is as near Free Trade as this 
country can get. It is Free Trade, and is so 
recognized by the people of Europe and by all 
tariff authorities. Senator Hill believed in a 
revenue tariff with incidental Protection, but 
Mr. Cleveland goes further, and swallows the 
entire plank. The people of this country will 
never elect a man President who does that. 


” 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Sept. 27.—Persons 
who have looked to Mr. Cleveland’s letter of 
acceptance foraclear definition of his views 
on the tariff and the currency will- rise from a 
perusal of this belated document in a state of 
bewildering uncertainty. Not for many years, 
if ever, has a more equivocal and halting 
statement been put forth by any aspirant for 
the high office of President of the United 
States. The letter opens well. For a few 
paragraphs, the reader finds himself commend- 
ing Mr. Cleveland for his honesty and boldness 
in planting himself squarely on the Chicago 
platform and the Constitution of the late Con- 
federacy. In language which seems to be un- 
mistakable he takes his stand with Calhoun 
and Jefferson Davis on the doctrine that Pro- 
tection is fraudulent and unconstitutional. But 
presto, change ! 
we find our doughty champion hemming and 
hawing, and protesting that he really does not 
mean what he has just said, and that Protec- 
tion is not such a bad thing after all, if only it 
is administered in incidental doses ! 


THE 








In the very next paragraph | 


In the | 


twinkling of an eye our great, fierce, roaring | 


lion becomes a very small and gentle and in- 
nocuous lamb. 


Boston Traveller (Rep.), Sept. 27.—He seeks 
to introduce a new campaign cry in talking of 
tariff reform as ‘‘ readjustment,” but it is late 
in the canvass to give the tariff discussion a 
new direction, It will have to proceed on the 
old lines. Mr. Cleveland does indeed denounce 
Protection as a pernicious principle, and here 
he will find the Republican party ready to join 
issue with him. 


Boston Transcript (Rep.), Sept. 27.—On the 
general subject ef coinage and currency, in- 
cluding the talk of reviving the old State banks, 
Mr. Cleveland seems to think this was 
which could be dismissed with a paragraph or 
two. Buthe is mistaken. The effect of the 
declaration made at the Chicago convention in 
favor of repealing the tax on State bank circu- 
lation is too far reaching to be dismissed by the 
platitude that the ‘‘ people are entitled to 
sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But 





one | 





whatever may be the form of the people's cur- | 
rency—national or State—whether gold, silver, | 
or paper—it should be so regulated and guarded 
by Governmental action, or by wise and care- 
ful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the 
certainty and stability of its value.’’ This 
ponderous sentence will hardly satisfy the 
people as a sufficient offset to the attack upon 
the present national banking system contained 
in the Chicago platform. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Sept. 27.—The 
letter is characteristic in its attempt to substi- 
tute for the authorized platform of the party 
the statement of policy by the candidate. Sim- 
ply as an admission that the Democratic party 
gave rein to its reactionary tendencies by adopt- 
ing a platform which its leaders found neces- 
sary to abandon, this is a severe exposure 
of Democracy. But there is a much more 
vital condemnation of the party than that in 
the situation. In cases where measures not 


men are the crucial test, the attitude of 
the whole party is more conclusive than 
the attitude of the candidate. ‘The voters 


are not alone asked to vote for Cleveland; 
they must vote for Democratic supremacy if 
they vote for him. The desire of the party at 
large is expressed most authoritatively in the 
wild and destructive platform which he finds it 
necessary to ignore. No man can vote for the 
Democratic Electoral ticket without incurring | 
the peril that by his vote the resuscitation of | 
Calhounism and the inflated currency of State 

bank notes will be accomplished. Mr. Cleve- 

land’s letter puts its writer in a better attitude; 

but it leaves his party in the mire. The people 

cannot vote for a party whose principles are so 

reactionary and destructive that both the can- 

didate and his leading rival find it necessary 

to ignore and tacitly abandon the platform. 





Trenton Times (Rep.), Sept. 27.—Mr. Cleve- 
land’s letter of acceptance shows that he shares 
the general fear of his party that the Chicago 
platform makers have got the Democracy into 
dire trouble. At the same time his own atti- 
tude being that of a Free Trader, and it being 
impossible to wholly repudiate the platform 
upon which he Stands, or is supposed to 
stand, he puts one foot down with reasonable 
firmness upon the Chicago platform, and 
reaches out the other foot, barely touch- 
ing with his toes the Minneapolis platform. 
In other words, he is performing the strad- 
dling act. Mr. Cleveland has made a mistake. 
When he boldly posed as the uncompromising 
opponent of Protection and even dared defeat 
on the tariff issue, he became the object of 
many men’s admiration and led his party to 
adopt his principles. Now, having got his 
party into the dilemma which threatens them 
with untold disaster, he begins to weaken and 
is endeavoring to avert the threatened stam- 
pede into the Republican ranks. From this we 
are inclined to believe that his former attitude 
was not the result of personal courage, but of 
unwarranted personal conceit. 


Utica Morning Herald (Rep.), Sept., 27.— 
Mr. Cleveland had a difficult task to perform 
in composing his letter of acceptance. He fol- 
lowed a man who has ideas, and is able to ex- 
press them in true and vigorous English; a 
man of convictions, who is frank in uttering 
and courageous in maintaining them, a states- 
man whose breadth of knowledge and fervor 
of patriotism have impressed the nations. Any 
public paper from the pen of Grover Cleveland 
must necessarily suffer in comparison with a | 
like paper from the pen of Benjamin Har- | 
rison. Such comparison will convince even the 
casual reader of the fidclity to truth of the 
New York Zimes’s characterization of Mr. 
Cleveland, a few years ago, as a ‘‘ low-priced, 
parochial statesman.” 


Newark (N. J.) Evening News (lnd.), Sept. 
—Altogether the letter written as a political 
formality neither helps nor injures the Demo- 
cratic candidate, His strength is in the popu- 
lar and we!l-founded belief that he is an honest 
man, whose purposes are patriotic, whose will is 
strong, and who, if he be again elected Presi- 
dent, will meet each issue that may arise with 
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an eye single to what he conceives to be his 
own duty and the welfare of the people. 


New York Herald (Ind.), Sept. 27.—The 
letter has the merit of comparative brevity, be- 
ing hardly half the length of Mr. Harrison’s. 
It is not an argument, but a statement, It is 
not a ringing document, but a calm summary 
of views confidently expressed in plain lan- 
guage that will appeal to and doubtless influ- 
ence the thinking masses. 


VIEWS OF THE MOST OUTSPOKEN 
ANTI-PROTECTION ORGANS, 


OF THE 


The Providence /ourna/ is the frankest and 
most radical, as well as the most independent, 
of all the daily newspapers whose especial 
political aim is to get rid of the Protective sys- 
tem. It has held a unique position throughout 
the campaign — refusing to accept ‘* expe- 
diency”’ arguments, and withholding its sup- 
port from Mr. Cleveland because of a belief 
that he was disposed to deal in a rather com- 
promising, or so-called ‘‘ judicious’ way, with 
the issue. On this account its comments on 
Mr. Cleveland’s letter have peculiar interest. 


Providence Journal ({nd.), Sept. 27.—As has 
repeatedly been pointed out in those columns, 
there is just one possible issue that might be 
made*between the Republicans and Democrats 
in this campaign—the important and intelli- 
gible issue of a tariff for Protection against a 
tariff for revenue, which involves a question 
about which men may honestly differ and as to 
which they might have a series of interesting 
debates, supplemented by an appeal to the 
ballot-box. The issue was clearly enough 
made on paper in the platforms of the two 
Conventions, but it has not been made since in 
the public utterances of any prominent Demo- 
crat except Mr. Henry Watterson. It is not 
inade now by Mr. Cleveland. Indeed, one of 
the peculiar features of his letter is that, con- 
trary to the usual custom for a candidate to 
signify in at least a few perfunctory words 
his acquiescence in the principles of the 
platform on which he is nominated, he nowhere 
makes the slightest reference to the declara- 
tions of his party adopted at Chicago. This 
alone might be taken to mean that he is not 
altogether in harmony with all the views set 
forth in that notable document; and this sup- 
position is confirmed by his discussion of the 
tariff question. The rather large part of his 
letter which is given up to that discussion has 
apparently been written with great care and 
circumspection, and, perhaps, with the hope 
that it might be made to mean whatever differ- 
ent readers might wish it to mean, There are 
sentences in it which must be as satisfactory to 
those who are convinced of the errors of the 
Protective principle as others will be reassuring 
to those who have been fearful lest the Demo- 
crats should propose some radical change in 
the existing revenue system. The real issue, 
however, is nowhere in the letter clearly made; 
the plain and intelligible policy of a tariff for 
revenue only is not distinctly set over against 
the principle of a tariff for Protection. 


GLOOMY COMMENT FROM 
COUSIN. 

London St. James's Gazette, Sept. 27.—Mr. 
Cleveland’s words have one meaning. The 
Democrats have no intention whatever of 
adopting Free Trade. The Democrats are 
more tepid for tariff reform to-day than they 
were in 1888. We can therefore only conclude 
that in the opinion of the sagacicus party 
leaders, who make it their special business to 
watch public opinion, the McKinley tariff has 
not made Protection less popular. We have 
no doubt that even if Mr, Cleveland wins, there 
will be no great change in the fiscal policy of 
the United States. 


A FREE TRADE 


MR. CLEVELAND AND THE LIQUOR QUESTION, 

From Grover Cleveland's Letter of Acceptance. 
—The assurance to the people of the utmost 
individual liberty consistent with peace and 
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good order is a cardinal principle of our Gov- 
ernment. ‘This gives no sanction to vexatious 
sumptuary laws which unnecessarily interfere 
with such habits and customs of our people as 
are not offensive to a just moral sense, and are 
not inconsistent with good citizenship and the 
public welfare. 


New York Voice (Proh.), Sept. 29.—Addi- 
tional evidence of Grover Cleveland’s yielding 
to the saloon interests and the baser elements 
of the Democratic party is found in his letter 
accepting the nomination to the Presidency. 
This letter, in harmony with the Democratic 
platform, contains a straightout declaration 
against ‘‘ sumptuary laws,” which, as everyone 
understands, means opposition to Prohibition 
and liquor restriction. Mr. Cleveland’s letter 
ef acceptance in 1888 contained no such decla- 
ration, although he was urged to make one by 
the liquor element of his party. To his failure 
to declare in 1888 against ‘‘ sumptuary legisla- 
tion” the liquor wing of the Democratic party 
ascribed his defeat and the election of Mr. 
Harrison. The Illinois Staats Zeitung, a Chi- 
cago German and liquor paper, is authority 
for the statement that in 1888 some 
gentlemen called on President Cleveland, 
urging him to make an ‘“ anti-sumptuary” 
declaration in his letter of acceptance. This 
proposition Mr. Cleveland declined, saying 
that his views on the liquor question were well 
known. The Illinois Staats Zeitung has ever 
since held that the omission was a fatal blun- 
der, and that Cleveland might have carried 
New York had he come out boldly and openly 
in favor of a so-called ‘‘ liberal” policy on the 
liquor issue. The present sop to the saloon 
element is largely due, according to the Wine 
and Spirit Gazette, to the efforts of Mr. Wash- 
ington Hesing, of the Illinois Staats Zeitung 
(supplemented, of course, by the influence of 
Hill and Tammany), who recently visited Mr. 
Cleveland at Buzzard’s Bay for the purpose of 
urging him to say something to show his 
friendliness for the saloon interests. The 
Gazette further intimates that this declaration 
shows that Mr. Cleveland is not afraid of 
*‘ giving offense to the narrow-minded Mug- 
wumps” and Prohibitionists, but will rely for 
success this year upon the regular Democratic 
machine. 


New York Staats Zeitung (Dem.), Sept. 27. 
—The paragraph in which Mr. Cleveland 
affirms the irreconcilable opposition of the De- 
mocracy to ‘‘ paternai legislation ” and to com- 
pulsory temperance measures, as well as un- 
warranted meddling in the affairs of the home 
and the school, is a brilliant vindication of 
personal liberty, and will nowhere be received 
with greater enthusiasm than among the mill- 
ions of Germans who, ever since the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party, and recently more 
and more, have suffered much from the per- 
formances of the intolerant natives attached to 
that party. From this point of view the let- 
ter of acceptance of Mr. Cleveland illustrates 
the platform in the happiest manner, and will 
have great influence in deciding the result in 
several important States. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


REPUBLICAN FRANCE, 


Courrier des Etats-Unis (New York), Sept. 
21.—It is difficult to please all the world and 
his wife, said La Fontaine. The celebration 
of the centenary of the French Republic is an 
illustration of this observation. People have 
elevated their eye-brows and made sarcastic 
remarks about the quantity of celebration being 
out of all proportion to the quantity of repub- 
lic in France during the last hundred years. 
Nevertheless, it may be fearlessly asked, at 
what time since 1792, whenever France was 
mistress of her destinies and freely consulted, 
has she manifested regret for royalty or hered- 
itary adoration of personal power? Has it 
not not been necessary, on the contrary, every 
time that a monarchical Government wanted 
the people to accept it, even when that Gov- 
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ernment had complete control of the army and 
the police, to declare such a Government to be 
the equivalent of, or a substitute for, the Re- 
public? When, on the 18th Brumaire, Bona- 
parte overthrew the Republic, what did he put 
in its place? His own absolute authority, be- 
yond question, but under what name? At 
first under the name of the Consulate for 
ten years, then under that of the Consu- 
late for life. In appearance it is always 
the Republic, and it required five years before 
the nation, dazzled by the triumphs of Napo- 
leon, was willing to accept the Empire. In 
1815 it was a foreign invasion, not the people, 
that brought about the Restoration ; and ff in 
1830 the monarchy of July was tolerated, was 
it not because all the liberals considered it, to 
use the phrase attributed to Lafayette,‘‘the best 
of Republics” ? The coup d’ Etat of Napoleon 
III. stifled liberty anew, but this time again it 
did not suppress the Republic. There had to 
be a year of a Presidency under a republican 
form before the reéstablishment of the Empire 
became possible. Finally, during the last 
twenty years, have the partisans of the deposed 
dynasties dared to proclaim openly, in the face 
of universal suffrage, that they wanted to bring 
back a king or an emperor? Have they not 
only concealed their intentions in a cloud of 
words and tried to persuade the country that 
they did not wish to alter its institutions, but 
acted only in the interest of preserving prop- 
erty and whatever is most dear to Frenchmen? 
In this respect the last battle was the most 


characteristic of all. If, in 1889, the 
Republic was in such great peril, it was 
because the lying was bolder than ever, 


it was because General Boulanger, who as- 
pired to be dictator, with all the dynastic 
factions in ranks behind him, put on his flag, 
not the name of this or that monarchy, but the 
name of the Republic itself, and because he 
was escorted by a staff of old republicans. At 
this time, then, concludes the Republican jour- 
nal, Le Zemps, when a new generation has just 
come of age, after having grown up under 
republican institutions, what remnant can there 
be, we will not say of prestige, but even of 
recollection of the old dynasties? Can the 
words royalty and empire have for the young 
men who have just entered on political life any 
interest save one purely historical? At this 
moment when, as M. Bourgeois, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, said the other day, ‘‘ the 
Republic, of age and triumphant, seems to 
have discouraged and disarmed the last of its 
enemies,” it is absurb to be afraid of the blood- 
less and lifeless phantom of a monarchical 
spirit which has been buried so long. 


Boston Advertiser, Sept, 24. — It can be said 
that in spite of his bloody history the first re- 
public made possible the France of to-day. 
After their first mistake of license for liberty, 
the people learned their error, and the leaders 
of each fresh outburst of mob rage suffered 
in theirturn. The modern French republic, 
the third since the downfall of the Capets, is 
certainly, thoroughly, and clearly above and 
beyond anything that could have been possible 
had the old dynasty continued in power. It 
has more than once been threatened with dan- 
ger, but at the critical point the common sense 
of the French people has sufficed to quell com- 
munism and imperialism alike, and the real 
weakness of Boulanger and Louise Michel has 
been made plainly apparent. The great re- 
public of the New World at this time is glad 
to believe in the stability of the most powerful 
republic of the Old World; and the wish will 
be general in this country that France, repub- 
lican and independent, may see many new 
centuries of popular freedom. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BUSES. 


Boston Globe, Sept. 24.—The almost world- 
wide unanimity with which Christopher Co- 
lumbus is honored this year may possibly excite 
the emulation of the discoverers of to-day. 
Columbus did not discover everything, and 
even now, after 400 years, there are large 
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areas of this little planet whose borders have 
not yet been seen by the pioneer, and whose 
virgin soil has not yet been tickled by the hoe. 
The world to-day is far from being a squeezed 
orange. And the spirit of discovery seems to 
be just as dominant now as ever. Lieutenant 
Peary’s expedition to northern Greenland 
was as daring a project as any undertaken 
by most of the explorers who succeeded 
Columbus. Livingstone and Stanley are good 
nineteenth century representatives of the Co- 
lumbus type of man. Young Mr. Chanler, 
who proposes to still further permit the light 
of occidental discovery to shine into the Dark 
Continent, has the true pioneer spirit of the 
earlier days. He, even now, has a great op- 
portunity before him, for the territory of the 
great African continent, as far as vast regions 
are concerned, is an unknown land. And we 
should not forget that though Columbus began 
the discovery of America 400 years ago, he by 
no means completed the job, and that America 
is not entirely discovered even to-day. A vast 
area of Central South America is still compara- 
tively unknown—an area which we have rea- 
son to suppose is one of great fertility and match- 
less resources, There isa chance for some one to 
complete the work which Columbus and all his 
successors have not yet finished. Lieutenant 
Peary has demonstrated the possibility of 
making an Arctic expedition on foot, and it is 
now probable that the North Pole will some 
day be discovered by some such pedestrian 
party as his. Here is an opportunity for a 
Columbus on snow-shoes to win a renown 
second only to the renown of the original 
Columbus, 





OBITUARY. 


GENERAL POPE. 

Philadelphia Times, Sept. 25.—He was not 
an incompetent military man. He had done 
very creditable service in the West, and it was 
because of his minor successes there that he 
was called to Virginia after the fruitless cam- 
paign on the Peninsula. His failure was only 
partially his fault. McClellan himself had 
been similarly called, and because he insisted 
upon waiting till he was ready, the people lost 
trust in him. Pope was going to avoid this 
mistake. He would not be hampered by mili- 
tary science and common sense, but with 
‘* headquarters in the saddle”’ he was going to 


end the war on the spot. The result was 
the disaster of the second Bull Run and 
Pope’s irremediable disgrace. The  dis- 
grace was not from defeat. It was from 


the collapse of the man’s pretentious vanity 
and from the untruthfulness and injustice 
by which it was sought to shoulder his re- 
sponsibilities upon another. Yet even for the 
Porter episode Pope was not primarily re- 
sponsible. He was but the tool of party mal- 
ice. Though he did faithful and modest ser- 
vice afterwards, Pope never recovered from 
this blot upon his soldierly character. He was 
a good officer and fulfilled his duties in the 
Northwest with exactness and honor. But 
always he was remembered as the boaster, 
always as the man who had allowed himself to 
be used to the injury of a brother officer of 
high rank and skill, until gradually the mantle 
of forgetfulness was drawn about him and he 
became no more than the shadow of a name. 


PATRICK S. GILMORE. 


Baltimore American, Sept. 25.—Mr. Patrick 
Gilmore, who died in St. Louis yesterday, was, 
without question, one of the greatest band- 
masters this country has ever produced, and 
his skill as a leader was every where recognized. 
He fully appeciated the love of the people for 
music they could understand, and on this ac- 
count won his way into the hearts of all who 
heard music played under his direction. He 
made popular airs more popular, while at the 
same time he showed that he was a master of 
his art not onlwv in this field, but in others that 
included music of a more complex character, 
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Adulterated Foods in the United States. Jno. Gilmer Speed. Chautanuguan, 
Oct., 4 pp. 

America, The Baptismal! Font of. Frank H. Mason. Harfer’s, Oct., 14 pp. Ulus. 
An account of the manner in which the Western Continent received 1's name. 
Banking System (The National). Prof. J. L. Laughlin. Chautauguan, Oct.. 

4 PP. 
Business in Presidential Years. The President New York Chamber of Com- 


merce. V. A. Rev., Oct.,4 pp. An estimate of the effect on business of the 
Presidential campaigns. 
Columbus. Prof. Dr. S. Ruge. Harper's, Oct.,11 pp. With Copy of Map Used 


by Columbus on His First Voyage. The character and achievements of the dis- 
coverer. 


Columbus, How He Reckoned, Royall Bascom Smithey. St. Nicholas, Oct., 
4op. Illus. 

Columbus, The Forerunners of. Karl Blind. New Rev., London, Sept., 12 pp. 

Gas Works (Municipal). Prof. E.W. Bemis. Chautauguan, Oct., 34 pp. In 
favor of city ownership and management of gas works. 

Mud as a Building Material. Wm. Simpson. Po, Sce., Oct.,13 pp. Illus. 

Marching, Methods of. Capt. H. R. Brinkerhoff, 15th Infantry, United Service, 
Oct., 11 pp. 

Necromancer (a),Some Adventures of. Chevalier Hermann. W. A. Rev.,Oct.,8 pp. 


Paris Along the Seine. Theodore Child. Harfer’s, Oct.,17 pp. Illus. Descrip- 
tive. 

St. Louis, The Grand Carnival in. James Cox. Lippincott’s, Oct.,11 pp. Illus. 
Descriptive. 


Sugar (Our), Something About. H. W. Wiley, M.D., Ph.D. Chautauguan, Oct., 
spp. Illus. Description of manufacture, 


Tactics and Strategy, The Coming Revolutionin, H. Elsdale. United Service, 
Oct., 13 pp. 

Tiger-Hunting in Mysore. R. Caton Woodville. Harfer’s, Oct., 10 pp. Illus. 
Descriptive. 

Warfare, the Science of, Improvements in. Charles E. Munroe, Chautauguan, 
Oct., 5% pp. 

Warming and Ventilation of Private Dwellings. of, Sc., Oct.,6 pp. Illus 

Yarns Spun by a Naval Officer. D. B. Conrad, M.D. United Service. ( 
11 pp. 

GERMAN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 

Jade (Niels Wilhelm), Reminiscences of. William Behrend. Nord und Sid 
Sept.,13 pp. A tribute to the recently deceased Danish musician. 

Hessing (Friedrich), The Master of Mechanical Healing. Adolf Wilbrandt. 
Von Fels zum Meer. Sept., 8 pp. 

Lasker (Edward), Memorials of. His Correspondence During the Years 1870-71. 
Deutsche Rev., Sept., 18 pp. 

Roumania, King Charles of, From the Life of. Deutsche Rev., Sept., 12 p: 

Stauffer-Bern (Karl). A Biographical Essay. Die Nation, Sept., 4 pp. 

Weber (William). A Life Sketch. H. Heber. Deutsche Rev., Sept., 22 pp. 


Weisz (J. J). the Critic of the French Bourgeoisie. Raymond Koechiin, Lie 
Nation, Sept., 2 pp. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. - 
Aristotle and the Nineteenth Century. J. Barthélemy St. Helaire. Deutsche Rev., 
Sept., 9 pp. 
Debacle (La). Clemens Sokal, Nord und Sid, Sept.,6 pp. A study of Zola and 
the views enunciated in this work, which the author deems his greatest. 


Dublin University, The Jubilee Celebration of. Albert M. Selsz. Deutsche 
Rundschau, Sept., 5 pp. 


Eve (The) and its Representation in Sculpture and Painting. Hermann Schmidt- 
Rimplen, Nord und Sid, Sept., 27 pp. 


Faust-Poems (German) in the Nineteenth Century. Ludwig Geiger. Westerman’s 
Jlonats-Hefte, Sept. 


Panorama (A). How ItIs Constructed. Ueber Land und Meer, Sept., 1 p. 

Parable (the), The Nature and Significance of. Il. G. Stickel. Deutsche Revue, 
Sept., to pp. 

Photography as an Aid to Perspective Drawing. Der Steinder Wiesen, Sept. 
1). 

Rome, Our Historical Institutein. Max Lenz. Deutsche Rundschau, Sept., 19 
Pp. 

Superstition, Tragedies and Comedies of. The Dreambook. Rudolf Kieinpaul 
Gartenlaudse, Sept., 3 pp. 


Twain (Mark) and the North American Humorists. Garten/aude, Sept.. 1 p. 


Vienna, Music and Theatre Exhibition in. Sigmund Schlesinger. Deutsche Runa- 
schau, Sept., 11 pp. 


What We Read, Anton E. Schinbach, Vom Fels zum Meer, Sept.. 5 pp. 
POLITICAL. 


Schoo! (The Old and the New.) Jiirgen Bona Meyer. / om Fels sum Meer, Sept. 
The Effect ot recent Reform Measures. 


Turkish Politics, The Newer Phases of. By a Friend of the Orient. II. Deutsche 
Rundschau, Sept., 35 pp. 








_ Books of the Week 


AMERICAN. 


A Modern Quixote. S.C. McKay. Morrill, Higgins, & Co.. Chicago. Paper, 
50. 

Bibles (Early) of America. The Rev. John Wright, D.D. Thomas Whittaker. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Columbus, Writings of. Descriptive of the Discovery and Occupation of the 
New World. Edited, with an Introduction by Paul Leicester Ford. Charles L. 
Webster & Co. Cloth, 7sc. 

Commercial Correspondence. John Adams, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Cloth, $1. 

Democratic Party (the), History of, From Thomas Jefferson to Grover Cleve- 
land: Lives of Cleveland and Stevenson. Chandos Fulton. P. F. Collier. 
«loth, Illus., $4. 


El Dorado; or, The Gilded Man, and Other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy. 
Prof. A. F. Baudelier. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 

Jagan in Art and Industry. From the French of Félix Régamey. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth, Illus., $1.75. 

Landed Interest (the English), History of : Its Customs, Laws and Agriculture. 
Russell M.Garnier. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $3.50. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Warren Hastings. Edited to Illustrate the Laws of Rhet- 
oric and Composition. Alexander Mackie, M.D. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Cloth, $1. 

Mashonaland. The Ruined Cities of. Being a Record of Excavations and 
Exploratioes, 1891-92. J. Theodore Brent, F.R.G.S. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Illus. 

Moses, the Man of God (Old Testament Heroes). The Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago, Cloth, $1. 


Nihilist (a), Strange ‘Tales of. William LeQueux. Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, soc. 

Nor Wife, Nor Maid. Mrs. Hungerford (‘*The Duchess’’). Hovendon Co. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Philosophical Suggestions. Brother Frederick. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co. 
Leatherette, soc. 

Political Economy, Dictionary of. Containing Articles on the Main Subjects 
Usually Dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of Legal and Busi- 
ness Terms Which May be Found in Their Works, and Short Notices of Deceased 
English, American, and Foreign Economists, and Their Chief Contributions to 
Economic Literature. R.H. Inglis Palgrave. Third Part. Chamberlan-Concil- 
iation, Macmiilan & Co. Cloth, $1. 

Politics, Handbook of, for 1892: Being a Record of Important Political Action, 
Legisiative, Executive, ‘and Judicial, National and State, from July 3h 1890, to 
July 31, 1892. E. McPherson. J. J. Chapman’, Washington. Cloth, 

Practical Reflections on Every Verse of the Book of Genesis. With a Preface 
by the Rt. Rev. Edward King, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 

Prehistoric Peoples, The Customs and Monuments of. From the French of the 
Marquis de Nadaillac. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, Illus., $3.50. 

Rajit Singh. (Rulers of India Series.) Sir Lepel Griffin. Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, le 

Republican Party (The) and Its Leaders: A History of the Party from Its 
Beginning to the Present Time: Lives of Harrison and Reid. T. W. Knox, 
P. F. Collier. Cloth, Tllus., $4. 

Rest and Pain. A Course of Lectures on the Influence of Mechanical and 
Pysiological Rest in the Treatment of Accidents and Surgical Diseases and the 
Diagnostic Value of Pain. John Hilton. Edited by W. H. A Jacobson. Fifth 
Editéon, Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2. 

Seward (William H.), the Life of, The Story of, 1801-1872. Frederick W. Sew- 
ard. Derby & Miller. 3 vols, Cloth, Illus., per vol., $3.75. 

Snare of the Fowler. Mrs. Alexander. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $1. 

Social Democracy, The Impossibility of. H.Schiffle,D.D. Imported by C, 
Scribner’s Sons. loth, $1. 

Tariff Reform: the Paramount Issue. W. M. Springer. C. L. Webster & Co. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

"Tween Snowand Fire. A Tale of the Last Kaffir War. Bertram Mitford. 
Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, soc. 


Wagner (Richard), His Life and Works. From the French of Adolphe Jullien ; 
With Introduction by B. J. Lang. J. B. Millet Co., Boston, Edition de Luxe, 
2 Vols. Illus. $ro. 

Warriors of the Crescent. By the Late W. H. Davenport Adams. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cloth, $r.50. 
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Current Events. 


Wednesday, September 21. 


Robbers wreck a train on the Atchison road in Kansas,in an attempt to 
secure $1,000,000, known to be thereon ; four persons killed and twenty-five 


injured...... ‘Thirteen persons are killed and several injured in a collision on 
the Ft. Wayne Road, in Ohio...... The Grand Jury of Albany County finds 
an indictmentagainst Labor Commissioner Peck...... The G. A. R., in session 


at Washington, selects Indianapolis for the next National Encampment...... 
In New York City, several new suspected cases of cholera are taken to the 
Reception Hospital; rigid precautions against the spread of the disease are 
taken in the houses whence they came. 


Official figures showan increase in the number of cholera cases in Hamburg 
ene The Russian Government warns the Porte as to its relations with Bul- 
garia......Mr. Deacon, who shot his wife’s paramour,in France, and was 
convicted therefor,is pardoned by President Carnot...... Kossuth writes a 
letter declining to allow his two sons to visit Hungary. 


Thursday, September 22. 


The National Encampment of the G. A. R. at Washington closes; A. G. 
Weissert, of Milwaukee, is elected National Grand Commander...... Officers 
of the Carnegie Steel Company are arrested at Pittsburgh on charges grow- 
ing out of the Homestead riots...... The General Term at Saratoga hands 
down a decision in the Oneida County case declaring constitutional the recent 
legislative anportionment...... No new cases of cholera are reported in New 
York City or in the quarantined fleet. 


The centennial of the First Republic is celebrated throughout France; brill- 


iant ceremonies and illuminations in Pasis...... Reports indicate that cholera 
is spreading in Brussels and Berlin, and cecreasing in St. Petersburg; there 
is a slight increase of new cases in Hamburg...... The Duke of Sutherland 
dies. 


Friday, September 23. 


Monuments are dedicated at Gettysburg by Vermont and Massachusetts 
regiments....../ A plan for the reorganization of the Order of the Iron Hall is 
perfected at Baltimore...... In New York City, one death from cholera is 
reported by the Board of Health; no new cases in the city or at Quarantine 
ead0s .The new trial of Webster, charged with murder. is begun...... Four 
women are killed and many wounded in a panic caused by a small fire ina 
Hebrew synagogue. 


It is reported that there have been eleven cases of cholera and two deaths 
therefrom at Cracow; eight new cases and two deaths are reported at Havre; 
seventy-three second-class passengers on the Cephalonia, for Boston, are put 
ashore at Liverpool and Queenstown...... News is received of the wreck, by 
a typhoon, of 5,000 buildings on the Riukiu Islands, near Japan. 


Saturday, September 24. 


In the Albany County Court, the case of Labor Commissioner Peck is con- 
tinued until Wednesday, at the request of his counsel...... Patrick S. Gil- 
more, the celebrated band-master dies suddenly in St. Louis...... The report 
of the Government directors of the Union Pacific Railway is made public. 
Sanne Seven prisoners escape from the Monroe County jail at Rochester. 


It is reported that there are twelve supposed cases of cholera in Berlin, 
and that Stettin is in danger of infection...... The Federal authorities of 
Germany yield assent to the proposition for two years service in the army. 
Sadeee The London Times severely criticises Mr. Gladstone’s article in the 
North American Review...... A new opera by Sir Arthur Suliivan and Sid- 
a Grundy is successfully brought out in London; it is called “Haddon 

all.’ 


Sunday, September 25. 


Three highwaymen shoot the assistant-cashier of a bank in Roslyn, Wash., 
secure $10,000, and make their escape...... Hon. James W. Husted dies at his 
nome in Peekskill...... It is announced that the Cdd Fellows have decided to 
build a national sanitarium at Hot Springs, Ark....... In New York City, it is 
officially reported that there is no cholera, either in the city or at Quarantine. 


In Paris, cholera reports show forty-five cases and seventeen deaths; i 
Hamburg sixty-two cases and twenty-eight deaths; the Hera/d correspond- 
ent in that city, who, to test the Haffkine anti-cholera virus, has been exposing 
himself to every possible method of taking cholera, drinks his last dose of Elbe 
water, and announces that his quarantine willend in three days; the disease 
is diminishing in the Netherlands; a case is reported near Cherbourg 
The Jesuits elect a new General, whose name will be announced Oct 2. 


Monday, September 26, 


Mr, Cleveland’s letter, accepting the nomination for the Presidency. is made 
public.... Severe wind storms cause damage = property and loss of life if 
New Vork and some New England States.. Che Boston commission rejects 
the “ replica of Buyens's statue of Cc ‘olumbus intended for that city. 
peere The Interstate Fair opens at ‘Trenton......In New York City, Burton 
C. Webster is convicted of manslaughter in the first degree for killing C harles 
E. Goodwin. 


A case of cholera is discovered at The Hague ; no casesat Antwerp for two 


days...... The members of a squadron of Life Guards at Windsor ruin their 
saddles as a protest against excessive drilling ; many of the men are put under 
a ee A bomb explosion in Bologna leads to the arrest of eighty 
anarchists, 


Tuesday, September 27. 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court overruled the demurrer of Senator Vilas in 


the second gerrymander case...... The Connecticut Supreme Court decides 
in favor of the Republicans in the contested election cases..... At Phila- 
delphia, Lieutenant Peary makes a preliminary report of his work to the 
Academy of Natural Science...... Massachusetts Democrats renominate Gov- 
ernor W. E. ge Ore: The case against Labor Commissioner Peck is con- 
tinued to Oct. 1, before Judge Edwards at Hudson...... Annual convention 
of the State League of Republican clubs at Grand Rapids, Mich...... Colonel 


W. F. Canaday, ex-Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate shoots himself in Wash- 
ington; cause, losses in speculation. The Missouri Pacific withdraws from 


the Western Traffic Association...... The German © atholic Congress opens 
at Newark ...... No cases of cholera in New York City; some new cases are 
reported in the quarantined flcet...... The new St. Agnes’s chapel of Trinity 


Church is consecrated by Bishop Potter. 


Cholera reports: in Hamburg, twenty-three deaths ; in Paris, thirty new 
cases and thirteen deaths; in Belgium. three cases and two deaths; in St. 
Petersburg. twenty new cases and two deaths...... John Morley. Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in a letter to Justin McCarthy, says it is the irtention of the 
Government to inquire, by means of a small commission, into the cases of 
evicted Irish tenants who have not left the country......Six men, including 
an English baronet. are convicted of literary conspiracy and fraud in Ton- 
don...... It is announced that M. Simcovoice, a Servian Deputy, has been 
murdered. 
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Careful Thought and Investigation 
Given to all Questions—The Spell- 
ing and Pronunciation of Chemi- 
cal Terms—The Recommendation 
of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Like all questions that have come before the 
editors of the Standard Dictionary, the rules to 








be adopted for the spelling and pronunciation of | 


chemical terms have been the subject of much 
careful thought and investigation. There were 
found to be in general use among eminent author- 
ities in chemistry two distinct methods of spelling 
and pronouncing such words as bromid (ide), oxid 
(ide), chlorid (ide), and amin (ine), gelatin (ine), 
morphin (ine). Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, Editor 
in charge of the Chemical Department of the 
Dictionary, advised the adoption of ‘‘ the system 
reported at the Toronto Meeting (1889) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science.”’ According to this system, the final e 
would be omitted in all but a few cases, to which 
reference is made below. The Chairman of the 
Committee submitting this report was Dr. Thomas 
Hi. Norton, Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and the Secretary was Dr. 
Charles Lewis Howe, of the Polytechnic Society, 
Louisville, Ky. Other members were Dr. H. Car- 
ringion Bolton, formerly Professor of Chemistry, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., and Dr. Edward 
Hart, Professor of Chemistry, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., and editor of the Journal of Analytical 
and Applied Chemistry. The Secretary wrote us: 


‘¢ The whole matter has been carefully weighed 
for three years by the Committee, and was ac- 
ceptable to a large majority of the chemists con- 
sulted, and is, I think, the only logical basis of a 
possible agreement. .- Don’t, however, 
make the blunder almost every dictionary (even 
the Century) has made of failing to give all 
chemical words of the same class a uniform spell- 
ing and pronunciation.”’ 


Nore.—Among the authorities to which the Com- 
mittee refer as having been consulted in their investi- 
gations, were such eminent chemists as Prof. E. J. 
Bartlett, Dartmouth College; Prof. F. W. Clarke, 
Chief Chemist U. 8. Geological Survey ; Prof. C. E. 
Munroe, U. 8. Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I.; Prof. 
E. W. Morley, Adeibert College, Cleveland, O.: Prof. 
W. A. Noyes, Rose Polytechnic Institute; Prof.J M. 
Ordway, Tulane University, New Orleans, La.; Prof. 
Ira Remsen. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.; Prof. W. G. Tucker. Albany Medical College, 
N. Y.; Prof. H. W. Wiley, Chemical Division, U. 8. 
Department of Acriculture; Prof. A. W. Wright, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Our own correspondence with prominent chem- 
ists and others specially interested in the subject 
has been large, and includes the following letter 
sent us by Chairman Norton, respecting the ad- 
visability of dropping the final e from all names 
of chemical compounds formerly terminating in 
-ime, which gives some of the main points in 
the discussion: 


Advantages of the Retention ofthe E 


*T. Some years since, Watts and others proposed the 
use of the termination -ime for basic substances, and 
the limitation of the termination -in to certain neutral 
compounds, viz., the glycerids, glucosids, proteids, 
and bitter principles. Under the latter category come 
also the so-called resinoids, introduced by the eclectics, 
and obtained by precipitating the alcoholic extract of 
a drug with water. 

‘The value of the consistent use of distinctive suf 
fixes for distinet classes cf compounds is undeniable, 
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provided that the use of any given suffix is limited to 
a single class, that there is a phonetic difference as well 
asa visible difference between nearly allied termina- 
tions, and that there is no serious violation of est.b- 
lished usage in word-building. Illustrations of such 
helpful uniformity are to be found in the terminations 
of the varivus series of hydrocarbons, of the alcohols, 
ete. 


11.—Do these Advantages Exist in 
the Case Before Us? 


“(a.) The use is not limited to a single class in the 
case of either -im or -ime. 

“(®.) There is little or no accompanying phonetic 
difference, the i being almost invariably short. 

‘*“(c.) The final e, as a rule, when followinga single 
consonant, indicates the long sound for the preceding 
vowel (Webster's Dictionary, principles of pronuncia- 
tion, p. xlv.). This is not here the case. 

‘“id.) The usage would demand a very extensive 
knowledge of the constitution of a number of compounds. 

“(e.) It has been adopted by but a portion of the 
chemical world; few are consistent in its use; by many 
it has never been recognized. 

**(f.) In the case of the resinoids, the existing pos- 
sibility of danger as a result of confusion between say 
aconitin and aconitine, is but ay helped by the 
——— of the final e, as will be easily acknowledged 
by any one familiar with many specimens of hand- 
writing—especially of physicians’ handwriting—and as 
far as the ear is concerned remains unaffected—an 
important consideration in this era of telephones. 
Would it not be far wiser for those most deeply inter- 
ested in the progress of pharmacy to counsel at once 
the abolition of this existing nomenciature as applied 
to the resinoids, by introducing distinctive prefixes or 
additive terms so as to remove entirely all possibility 
of confusion ? 

‘In arecent article in the American Druggist (Vol. 
XXI . p. 15), itis stated: ‘ But though they (i. ¢., the res- 
inoids) are gradually going out of use, some of them are 
still in demand, and fatal results might ensue if both 
terms, that of the weaker resinoid and that of the pow- 
erful alkaloid, were confounded.’ 

‘“*Should a reform, the value and utility of which is 
conceded by all, be delayed by the effort to bolster up 
the weak fortifications about the terminology of 
group of substances —not distinctive chemical com- 
pounds, but mechanical, commercial mixtures—when 
that terminology in its present state is confessedly a 
menace to human life ? 


IIl._Advantages of the Proposed 
Change. 


‘*(a.) The simplification, uniformity, and economy of 
time resulting from the use of a single spelling for the 
same sound. 

*(b.) The complete adoption in the termination «im 
of the short i, the sound now used 1n the vast majority of 
cases, the one approximating most nearly to the Euro- 
pean ‘i’ and the one thereby most heipful to foreign- 
ers using our language, and vice versa. 

‘*(e.) The harmonizing of the practice governing the 
use of this termination with the principles underlying 
the general rules for the pronunciation of other chem- 
ical terminations. 

“(d.) The falling into line in this regard with the 
general movement toward phonetic reformin our lan- 
guage. 

“(e.) The accord with the general rule in our lan- 
guage governing the use of the final e and its effect on 
preceding vowels.”’ 


The reasons for dropping the final e from all 
names terminating in -idle are the same as those 
here given for dropping that letter from the ter- 
mination -ime. 


At the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in Rochester, 
during August, 1892, the practical adoption of 
the report of its Committee on Spelling and Pro- 
nunciation of Chemical Terms by the STANDARD 
DICTIONARY came up for discussion, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


**Resolved, That this section, in response to the 
inquiries of the editors of the forthcoming Dictionary 
by Funk & Wagnalls, advise the use of the spelling 
and pronunciation of chemical terms as adopted by the 
Editors of the Journal of the Chemical Society (Lon- 
don) and by the Special Committee of this Association 
on the subject, in all cases where they concur. In the 
few cases of divergence, they would recommend the 
use of both forms in the terms to be defined occurring 
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in their alphabetical order; and in the descriptive or 


pam me portions of the Dictionary, the use of the 
a moe e# adopted by this Association and published 
n the report of 1891." 


Our editors have, therefore, determined to 
adopt the following rules in reference to the 
spelling and pronunciation of such terms: 


‘Terminations in -id (formerly-ide). 
— The final e is dropped in every case and the 
syllable pronounced -id (as chlorid, iodid, hydrid, 
oxid, hydroxid, sulphid, amid, anilid, murexid). 


Terminations im -in.—In names ot! 
chemical elements and compounds of this class, 
which includes all those formerly ending in -ine 
(except doubly unsaturated hydrocarbons) the 
final « is dropped, and the syllable pronounced 
-in (as chlorin, bromin, etc., amin, anilin, mor- 
phin, quinin, vanillin, alloxantin, absinthin, emul- 
sin, caffein, cocain). 


The Termination -ine is used only in 
the case of doubly unsaturated hydrocarbons, ac- 
cording to Hofmann’s grouping. 


Under the rules of the A. A. A. 8., the use of the 
termination -ime is confined to a small class of 
words that are seldom used, of which butine, ethine. 
heptine, hexine, pentine, propine, quartine, and 
sextine, are the principal examples. These words wil! 
be pronounced in accordance with the geveral princi- 
te that govern other words in our language with the 
ong sound of i, while those ending in «im will be 
pronounced with the short sound of i. It will be seen. 
therefore, that the objections offered by Professo: 
Norton to the use of the final e in other werds do 
not here apply. 


The need of a reform in the spelling and pro 
nunciation of chemical terms has for some time 
been very generally acknowledged, and the rules 
of the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science will, without doubt, be rapidly 
adopted. They are followed by the Journal of 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry, Easton, Pa. 
The editors of other scientific publications have 
the matter under consideration ; and among the 
writers of scientific books we note that Dr. T 
Sterry Hunt, in his latest work upon Systemati: 
Mineralogy, and Dr. R. A. Witthaus, in his Manwa/ 
of Chemistry, have both made use of it. 
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This magnificent work will prove of 
greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public gener- 
ally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. It covers all phases of 
the question. It treats every pertinent 
subject, has statistical tables, and 
sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
men and women in this country and in 
Europe, thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects. 


The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it is 
in particular parts. All the manifold phases of the 
subjectt—_moral, economic, religious and 
political aspects, facts about foreign 
countries, about organizations, and 
about different movements, biograph- 
ical, historical and scientific informa- 
tion, etc., ete.,—are faithfully presented, and a 
perfect index is appended. 


Tae Cuicaco Darty News: “ English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less rea] demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 
not owe its existence asa special science to the im- 
petue its study has received from the agitation of the 
temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 
to the dignity of an independent branch of science 
and thas becomes entitled to a corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of reference in a small and handy com- 
pass and with an index and guide to all the materials 
which he may need. .. . 

‘There can be no doubt that this cycloprdia will 
add largely to the education of the English-speaking 
peoples on the temperance question, and that it will 
prove helpful to thonsands whose sympathies make 
them anxious to aid in social and moral reforms. but 
who have neither time nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 
remedies which are now offered to them in the most 
convenient form—that of an encyclopedia." 

N. Y. Opserver: “ An authority.” 

Tue Inrer-Ocean, Chicago: ‘‘ A book of value.” 

New York Recorpger: “ Should have vast influence.” 


Tne CuristiaAN Enquirer, N. Y.: “ Creditable to all 
concerned.” 

Rocnester Morninc Heratp: “Cannot fail to re- 
ceive much attention.” 

Tur Boston Heratp: “ It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literature of temperance.” 

Sournern Journat, Louisville: ‘In scope it thor- 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical. scien. 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.” 





Fank & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Vlace, N. Y. 





Analytical 
Bible 
Roneordanee. 


eer 


Young’s great ‘‘ Ana- 
lytical Concordance to 
the Bible ’’—designed for 
the simplest reader of the 
English Bible — exhibits 
311,000 references; ex- 
ceeds Cruden’s Concor- 
dance by 118,000; marks 
30,000 various readings in 
New Testament, and con- 
tains over 70,000 Greek 
and Hebrew original 
words — all analytically 
arranged under their 
English titles (Cruden’s 
bas not one—a lack greatly 
lessening its usefulness to 
the critical scholar), to- 
gether with other origi- 
nal and highly valuable 
features. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon says: ‘“ Cru- 
den’s Concordance is 
child’s play compared 
with this gigantic produc- 
tion.”’ One large vol. 4to. 
printed on heavy paper. 
Price, in stout cloth bind- 
ing, $5.00, transportation 
free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Co., Publishers, 18-20 
Astor place, New York. 


BIND 


Your Volume 
of the 


LITERARY 
DIGEST 


— THE— 


SELF- 


BINDER 


FOR ANY OF THE 
VOLUMES 


with Instructions for 
Use. 


Purability 
wf Neatness. 


Price, 75 Gents, 


POST-FREE. 











Cod-liver oil is useful be- 
yond any praise it has ever 
won; and yet few are wil 
ling to take it—the taste is 
so vile and it lasts so long. 
Some stomachs cannot take 
it, and some are burdened 
with it. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is not offensive ; it 
is pleasant to some, especial- 
ly children. It is not often a 
tax on digestion. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made far more ef- 
fectual. 

There is a little book on 


CAREFUL LIVING; sent free. 


Scott & Bowxe, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §r. 
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THE HOYT-WARD 


CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 


Concordance,.—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
tions; Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted 





Authors, etc., with copious Indices. Royal 8vo. Over 
ant pp. Cloth, $5.00 ; Law Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, 
$8.00; full morocco, $10.00. Transportation free. 
“The Compilations of Alibone (over which we have 
often grown wrathy enough), and Bartlett (which it 
drains to the drezs), are quite out of competition.” — 


New York Christian Union. 





Geo. W. Childs says: “Impossible to give full 


idea ° of Cyclopedia of Quotations. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: The Cyclo- 
pedia of Quotations is a ‘massive and teeming 
volume.”* 


Abram 8S, Hewitt says: Cyclopedia of Quota- 
tions is * simply astonishing.” 





“The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience and usefulness the work cannot, to our mind, 
be surpassed, and it must long remain the standard 
among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 
equally indispensable in every well-ordered library as 
Wasouster's or Webster's Dictionary, Roget's The- 
saurus, and Crabb's Synonyms."’"— Boston Post. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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